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TO THE PUBLIC, OUR READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


I Twn which completes the Finsr Votumn of this Magazine, has ‘boast of a 
. © most beautiful Fronrispisce, engraved in a style of very supérior exce by that 


i distinguished artiét Scriven, after an original design by that celebrated master Deris. 
fi The Proprietors can with confidenee affirm, that no Magazine, hitherto published; has 
: ever yet been enriched with 20 splendid and masterly an embellishment. This has been 

done at a considerable sacrifice as to expence, in order to convince those Subscribers who 
honour them with their patronage, and the Public at large, that they are determined to 
verify their promises; and they beg leave to assure their Subscribers and the Public, that 
Sor the future they shall continue unremitting in their efforts to give satisfaction to their 
; Readers, and no expence will be spared to render this Work pre-eminently deserving of 
i the patronage of an enlightened and polished Public. 
si The Subscribers are requested to observe, that Orders for this Hatr-Yrarty Supptemen- 
rary Number should be given to their Booksellers or Newsmen, and with as little delay 
as possible, in order to ensure the pest IMPRESSIONS. 


Accessions of LiTsraryY STRENGTH have likewise been made to the Magazine, too important 
to be passed over without communication, The Proprietors do not feel themselves at li- 
berty to disclose names, or they could mention some of the most exalted Literary Cha- 
racters of the present age, whe have approved so highly of their work, that they have 
pledged themselves to become constant Correspondents, and have promised their powerful 

aid and co-operation in each succeeding Number of this Magazine. 

A pleasing piece of Original Music is added to this Number of the Magazine, and as the 
Proprietors promised, in a former Number, to increase the attractions of their Work by 
adding Embellishments, and by augmenting the number of their Pages appropriated to 
Literature, according to the Patronage the Magazine might have; they, therefore, pre- 
sume to offer this Number as a proof of the sincerity of their promises, and of their 
determination to continue still to add to' its merits, in proportion as the Magazine in- 
creases in sale. A piece of oniarnaL Mosic will for the future be given in this Ma- 
gazine, which will be composed expressly for this Work, both by English and Foreign 
Masters: the Music will be diversified and calculated for various instruments. : 


The next Number of the Magazine will be embellished, by special permission of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, with a correct Likeness of hisHoyal Highness the rare. 
Duke of Cumberland, from an Original Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The Portrait 
is admirably engraved by Scriven. . Beautifully coloured Fashions for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, and an Elegant Piece of Parisian Furniture will form the Novelties of the 
Twelfth Number. 


Many applications having been made to the Proprictors of this Magazine for Proof Im- 
pressions of the Portraits that form a part of this costly Work, the Proprietors beg leave 
to inform the Nobility, Gentry, the Public, and the Amateurs of the Fine Arts, that 

any of the Proof Impressions, of the Portraits, may be had at the Ofice, in Setts at 3s. 
each, or separately ai As. 6d, each. 


In answer to those Correspondents who sign themselves ‘* 4 Friend,” and “* 4 Well Wisher to * 
_ * fle Beau Monde,” we beg leave to assure them that arrangements are now made which will 

fender the Fastrionable Department of the Magaziae conspicuously elegant 5 and much supe- 
rior, to any thing of the kind hitherto attempied. 


Verses written on Visiting a Distant Friend are inadmissible. ~ tod be ; 
W. F’s polite favour entitles him to our best acknowledgements. 
Our Richmond Correspondent may rely. on our attention to his hints. +: i 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of many other, valuable commusications, which we shall 
take an early opportanity of enriching our pages with. 


Our Correspondents are again requested to favor us with their Communications, on or before the. 
* 10th of each month, addressed to J. B. Bell and Co. at the Office of Le Beau Monde, or Li- 
y and Fashionable Magazine, No. 11, Catherine-street, Strand, Londoa. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, 


Cleventh mMuamber. 


fils ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


THE first requisite in the chatacter of a 
Prince,saysan illustrious writer, is that he should 


have the national traits of his country ita most 
prominent degree. A Frentch Prince, continuéds 
the same author, should bé at éncé the gtace of 
the court and the pride of the field: Ne should 
be brave, in Order to défend his country, and 
gallant in order that by his influence over wO- 


men he may be edabled to govern men. It is 
sufficient in an Engtish Prince to posséss a solid 
understanding, an undaunted heart. 

The Dune of CamBRIDGE, according té 
this definition, mast rank high améngst odr Ea- 
glish Princes. He ts distinguished amongst his 
Royal Brothers for the possession of a jiidg* 
ment clear, solid, and acute, and for his cou- 
rage we have only to refer to the official re 


ports of some of the battles of the late war. 
His Royal Highness was born in the year 
1774. It has been said; and we believe with 
truth, that his Majesty had taken an early re* 
solution that his sons should ali be devoted to 


the service of their country, and that alternate- 


Jy one should belong to the army and another 
to the navy. The Duké of York had chosen 
the army, the Duke of Clarence was appointed 
tothe navy. It fell, therefore, to the lot of 
his Royal Highness to be destined from his birth 
to the army. 


No, i. 


With this was. that ble 
Royal Highness should be educated under a 
peculiar system. This system was in some degree 


fanciful, but it certainly encouraged the mili- 
tary propensity, and rendered discipline an ha- 
bit. His Royal Highness was always clothed 
perfectly en militaire, with the exception of 
the epauleis, which were judiciously omitted. 
He had every morning the instruction of a ser- 
jeant, and rose at a very early hour: His first 
duty was to parade before the King with hia 
Royal Brothers. . 

It was a more valuable part of the same.sys-. 
tem to inculcate in him the manly as well as 
military virtues of temperance and fortitude 5 
by the letter wre (ha passive habit of suf- 


fering hardships and privations not uncommon 


in & military life, The King was himself an 
eminent example of these virtues. The young 
Princes sad only to imitate a copy which was 
always present to their eyes. 

We have learned from those, who by their 
Official duties were nearest in attendance upon 
the Royal Princes, that none of them were 
sufféred té remain in their chambers afier the 
fieure of ‘six in the morning, in summer, and 
seven in wintér. The King used frequently to 
Awake them himself) A fragal breakfast, 
chiefly of milk, but from which all kind ef 
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meats were severely excluded, then awaited 
them alternately in their own apartments, and 
that of the Queen. They had scarcely finished 
this Spartan meal before they lrad to attend the 
call of their serjeant. As bour or more was 
then expended in the manual exercise, in which 
Royal Brothers. 
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captain, a major, and a lieutenant-colonel in 
two succeeding years. 
As a subaltern officer his Royal Highness is 
to have testified much zeal in the dis- 
charge of his duties. It was known to be the 
will of his Majesty that the Prince shauld not 
be excused frem any of his military duties, 
and the superior officers so far complied with 


Their hour of dinner was as little courtly as || the royal pleasure, that even a more than ordi~ 
their hour of rising. Dinner was on the table nary share ef the routine duty was thrown 


for the Princes at two o’clodk. Queen 
Wirtemberg did the Honours of the first table, 
which consisted of the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Clarence, and the 
Duke.of Cambridge; the Queen of Wirtem- 


upon his RoyatHighness. His attendance on 
guard, and on the parade, was exacted with 
much severity, and his occasional absence re- 
gularty reported. Under this strictness of dis- 
cipline his Royal Highoess at once learned the 


“berg, the Princess Elizabeth, and the Princess |j duties of a sabaltern and of a commander. He 


Augusta. The dinner invariably consisted of a 


learned what the one had to exact and the other 


joint, the vegetables in season, and a pudding er | to perform. He learned, ina word, that per- 


*pye: One kind of meat was only allowed. If 
the Queen of Wirtemberg had ordered fowls, 
she was not permitted to add meat. A desext 
of the fruits in season, or dried fruits, closed 
this moderate repast. 

As the Royal Children rose earty, so were 
they compelled to retire soon. None of them were 
out of their respective apartments after eleven 
o'clock. The King and Queen, or at least one 
them, used to visit every apartment before they 
retired themselves. Ina word, every thing was 
wander the same arrangement and orderly distri- 
bution as in a private family. 


Hfect disciptine required two qualities—the 
habit of ready obedience—and of a decision of 
mind. in the commander which, in the discharge 
of his duty, respected no one. 

It was not only, however, in this ordinary” 
and necessary attendance that his Royal High- 
ness distinguished himself as a subaltern officer. 
His zeal led him to a more active performance 
of service. Whilst an ensign, he passed almost 
the whole of his time in the Queen’s House, in 
St. James’s Park. Being, as we have before 
stated, a very early riser, he was invariably in 
the Park one or twe hours before his break- 


It is, therefore, no reasonable subject of fast; this interval he employed in the exercise 


wonder that a family, thus simply educated, 
should arrive at manhood with a decided taste 
for simplicity. Accordingly, the most prominent 
and characteristic trait id all the Royal Family 
of England is the simplicity of their respec- 
tive modes of life; a simplicity so necessary to 
happiness, and, in some respects, even to virtue. 
A simplicity so rare even amongst the epulent 
in a private station, and which might be in 
vain sought in every other court in Europe. 

This system continued the whole time that 
the Royal Princes remained in the house of 
‘their Father. The eye. of the King was never 
for a moment off tris children, and they must 
‘confess, with gratitude, that whatever they 
possess, both of health and of mental energy, 
they owe to his attentive affection. 


_ His Royal Highness received bis first com- 
mission, as ensign, when he had reached the 
age of 16, and in the following year was created 


Jieutenant. According to the regulations some 
interval should have intervened before his ap- 


poistment to a company ; but, in considera- 
tion of his Royal rank, he was nominated a 


of his men. No one accustomed to the courts 
of the other monarchs of Europe, seeing a 
young man walking laboriously backwards 
and forwards in the hottest mornings of Mid~- 
summer, sometimes covered with dust and per- 
spiration, and always in the evident discharge 
of a laborious duty, no one we say, who saw 
this, would have imagined himself im the pre- 
sence of a Prince of the blood, of a young man, 
whose exalted rank might have commanded the 
free enjoyment of every indulgence which might 
be supposed natural to his age and station, 

In this mauner, however, incommen witha 
the Royal Family, was. this Prince educated, 
and im this manner, in common with all his 
brothers, has he been rendered what he is. In 
a wor, the of CAmBripGs may be 
characterised as possessing these qualities, 
which may be considered as characteristi- 
cally distinguishing the whole of the Royat 
Family ef England. Like his excelient 
Father, ovr most beloved Sovereign, he seems 
formed to become a pattern of domestic virtue. 
This is, perhaps, after all, the best quality for 
an English Prince aud an English Monarch. lea 
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the revolution of centuries, a state of 


that we believe the Prince did not even wear 


may doubtless arise which may require an || his star, the ordinary insignia of bis rank 


Henry or an Edward to ward off the extraor- 
dinary peril of the times, and save his country 


his residence at Gottingen. 
His Royal Highness was absent in Germany 


from subjugation. But in the regular course.of |j for four years, during which, in the intervals of 


things, the domestic virtue, moderation,’ and 
simplicity of a monarch like our own venerable 
King, and the Princes of his family are, per- 
haps, of more real worth than the splendid ta- 
dents of an Henry or of an Edward. 4 
- After his Royal Highness had been appoint- 
ed to his company, 2 singular discussion took 
place with respect to his future education. It 
was strongly recommended by one part of the 
household, and amongst ethers, we believe, by 
the iate Dean of Windsor, that his Royal High- 
ness should be sent te one of the English Un- 
iversities, whilst it was as strongly contended by 
aagother party, at the head of which was the 
Queen and the Hanoverian Regency, that he 
should be sent te Germany. The matter, we 
Delieve, was considered of consequence enough 
to be referred to the Privy Council; the King, 
for his own part inclining to send him to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. ThePrivyCouncil, how- 
ever, were decidedly of opinion that many in- 
conveniencies would be inseparable from this 
fatter arrangement, amongst which the princi- 


his studies, he visited the courts of the Germah 
Princes, His Royal Highness was received with 
peculiar distinction at the Courts of Brans- 
wiek and Mecklinberg. His manners and 
address were objects of general admiration. 
He merited the eulogy which we have be- 
fore had occasion te bestow upon his Royal 
Brothers, the Dukes of Kent and York. He 
had nothing of the Prince about him but the 
S4perior grace of his demeanour. He was ac- 
cessible at all times and by all persons. No- 
|| thing was necessary to approach him but 2 
previous application. 

His Royal Highness had the good fortune te 
escape unspoiled from the congealing ceremony 
ofa German Court. The proud German nobi- 
lity beheld with astonishment the condescen- 
sion of the English Prince. They were aghast 
with wonder when they saw him return the 
salute of an unsettled passenger. They knew 
not, or rather they did not remember, that his 
Royal Flighness belonged to a country where 
rival distinctions are only acknowledged as 


pal were, that the Prince might become too || notifications for the general good, where they 
closely connected wich his individual compa- || are not supposed, therefore, to elevate the 
nions, that jealousies might thus be fomented, |] natural value of the man, nor to excuse him in 
and the seeds of dangerous parties take root, |}any manrer from the equal exchange ‘of pet- 
It was ebserved, that an English Prince, who || sonal civilities. This is all an unintelligible 
might eventually succeed to the throne, should toa German ear. As far as respects tife 
be carefully kept distinct from all private at- {| reverence of ranks, the courts, and people of 
tachment, that he should leve and be beloved |} Germany are, or rather were, at least a century 


by the people, should be an ebject of attach- || behind all the other nations of Europe. ; 


ment to all, but should have himself no acknow- 
jedged favourite. his Royal Highness was absent, he acquired 
These reasons prevailed, end his Royal || much useful knowledge. His Royal Highness, 
Highness was accordingly sent to complete his || we believe, p san execilent knowledge of 
education in the University of Gottingen. jj the Latin language, and even some proficiency 
The system of the German Universities is not |j in the Greek, The German Universities, how- 
very well understood in this kingdom, There || ever, had already caught that. metaphysical 
is one part of it which it is impossible to speak || contagion which has rendered their course of 
of with any praise. The students are ranged |} studies worse than useless. The insanity of 


In the course of the fowr years, during which 


according to their ranks, and an impenetrable 
barrier is raised between those of reyal and 
those of merely noble rank, It is understood, 


Kant, reduced iato a kind of system, had ba- 
nished the simplicity of Lecke, and the commen 
sense of the Egglish and former German philo- 


however, that it was given in express com- |jsophers. Every thing was thrown into an in- 
mand by the English Sovereign that these dis- || ¢xtricable confusion, and the.achools and uai- 
tinctions should not be ostentatiously observed || versities presented that most ungrateful spec- 
with respect to the English, but that in every |j tacle of human reason foundering beyond tts 


respect he should be educated with as wuch }j possible compass, It was not to be expected, 


simplicity as could be consistent with his rank, |] therefore, that a young Priece could take mach 
pleasure, or desive much profit from these 
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absurdities. We believe that his Royal High- 
pess was sickened of them at a very early 
period, and that this circumstance occasioned 
him to request permission te return to England. 

Before his Royal Highness returned; he 
visited the court of the King of Prussia, Fre- 
deric II, very absurdly denominated Frederic 
the Great, unless the latier observation be con- 

fined solely to his military talents, was now bo 
more, and the court of Berlin had lost that 
gloomy and austere air, which frightened gaiety 
from the very approach, The new monarch 
was in every respect the reverse of his prede- 
cessor, The court was jmmedijately new mo- 
delled after that of Paris, and every thing in- 
_Stituted by the deceased King, with thé excep- 
tion of his military regulations, dismissed with 
a merited contempt. The philosophers were 
justly hunted out of the dominions which they 
had so long rendered accursed by their perni- 
cious influence, and cold-blooded wickedness. 
In other words, the court of Prussia had be- 
come altogether as pleasing as it had hitherto 
_ been disgusting. 

His Royal Highness, we believe, remained 
at Berlin during the whole of one winter,—the 
Winter preceding his return to England. 

The melancholy situation of the affairs in 
Europe rendered it now necessary for his Royal 
Highness to retyrn to England without delay. 
The French National Assembly had now mur- 
dered their King, and every civilized power of 
Europe, with a just sense of the attrocity, 
deemed it necessary to take arms, and abate the 
nuisance, The King of Prussia had already 
sent his army under the command of the Duke 
of Brunswick, and the English ministry, fol- 
lowjng (he seose of the better part of the nation, 
had become members of the same alliance. In 
a word, all Europe was in arms, and the con- 
tinent was no tonger a place of repost, or 
asylum for an English Prince. 

His Royal Highness according)y returned to 
England some time jn the year 1793; and, 
unless we have been much misinformed, imme- 
diately requested of the existing adwinistration 
to be employed against the enemies of his 
country. His request was deemed reasonable, 
anda ministerial promise Was given, that he 
shauld be permitted to serve in the first ingens 
tant expedition. 

In the following year his Royal Highness 
received his commission as colonel, but nothing 
occurred during that year in which the Mini- 
stere deemed that his Royal Highness’s services 
were required. The affairs of the war did not 
Proceed altogether according to the wishes of 


the allies. The French cause was such as ta 
inspire its votaries with a mad enthusiasm ,— 
with an impetuous furor, which carried every 
thing before it. The doctrine was still more 
tremendous than their arms. Every govern- 
mentin Europe hegan, with great justice, to 
consider itself in danger, from internal sedition, 
and even the English constitution was under- 
valued in the presence of the new philosophy. 

In the following year his Royal Highness 
attained that period when, according to the 
English laws, is that of majority. He wasnow 
created Duke of Camprince, and called up 
to the House of Peers. Within a few months 
his establishment was arranged, and he wag 
fully vested with those privileges which con; 
stitutionally belong to his rank. 

His Royal Highness was no sooner called up 
to the House of Lords than he became an object 


of anxious solicitation to the contending parties. 


They saw, or thought they saw, that this Prince 
was possessed of abilities which might render 
him of essential service to any party which he 
would be induced to embrace. He was ac, 
cordingly much courted ; by Mr. Pitt, on the 
one hand, and by Mr. Fox, and the Prince's 
party, as it was called, on the other, 

Under all these circumstances, it will not be 
considered as any reasonable subject pf surprise 
that'a young Prince, thus courted by the two 
parties, by the Minister on one side, and @ 
leader of opposition on the other; the latter, 
too, as singular for his eloquence as for his se- 
ductive qualities, should incline to the oppo- 
sition, and take a part against the existing 
administration. It must be added, moreover, 
that in despite of all the admirable qualities of 
Mr. Pitt, this Minister was much wanting even 
in ordinary respect to the family of his Sove- 
reign. He seemed to consider himself as a 
servant who had a certain allotted point of duty ; 
he was contented with serving, and very rarely 
solicitous to please, Itis well known that even 
the King himsejf was accystomed to make many 
requests tq this Minister in vain, 

With this disposition, an austerity which Mr. 
Pitt seemed tp inherit from his father, the 
traly great Ear} of Chatham, it may be easily 
imagined that Mr, Pitt was never in much 
favour with the younger branches of the Royal 
Family : that, on the other hand, he was con- 
sidered as one, against whom jt was the commen 
interest of all ‘to coalesce, 

The Prince of Wales had very early become 
the head of this anti-ministerial party. The 
Prince had experienced an abrupt refusal from 
the Minister, e an aflair counccted with his 
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debts, and with his establishment. The Prince 
‘would easily have forgotten, if the Minister had 
consented to the proposal of their common 
friends, and submitted to even a formal conces- 
sion. Bat Mr. Pitt was not a Minister of 
expedients—he conceived that he had only exe- 
cuted his duty, and rejected the proposal of an 
apology with disdain. In plain words, he set 
the Prince at defiance. The opposition availed 
themselves of this rupture, and as Mr, Fox was 
surrounded by those of mere address than honour, 
they were careful to widen it so as to shut the 
door against all reconciliation. In this mganer 
commenced the Prince’s party. 

This party, which was prominent enough 
before the Regency, had, since that event, 
become still more separated from the Govern- 
ment, so that now there was an actual line of 
separation and distinction even in the Royal 
Family.. It is but justice, however, to ac- 
knowledge that his Royal Highness the Duke 
pf CAMBRIDGE was little more than a nominal 
addition to this party—that he supported the 
interests of his Mother, without taking a very 
decided part against the administration, 

It was about this period that the conduct of 
the opposition party became so suspicious, and 
thence so generally obnoxious to the peoples 
that its numbers were daily diminishing, 
Many of the first personages of the kingdom 
began now to consider the leaders of opposition 
as having gone too far in the support of the 
modern philosophy, and ina consequent sys- 
tematic opposition of the war with France. 
The writings of Mr. Burke had produced (is 
effect. He had rendered nat only the party, 
but even the persons of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, most generally obroxions. 

In this state of things, the Royal Princes 
listened to the remonstrances of the friends of 
administration, enforced, as it is generally 
believed, by the commands of their Father and 
Sovereign. It was represented to them that the 
_ progress of the French doctrines menaced the 

existence of every established government in 
‘Burope,—that the countenante and active 
support of these doctrines was visible in the 
leaders of the opposition, that Mr, Fox had 
openly defended the National Convention, and 
that Mr. Grey had never spoken with any 
indignation even of the murder of the French 
King—that all of these several atrocities had 
been imputed to the natural, and therefore 
venial, excesses of a people heated by oppres- 
sion; in a word, that the opposition seemed to 
consider themselves as having no other duty in 
Parliament than to be the advocates of hire 


principles, and the vehement vindicators of 
French excesses, 

These representations were not without their 
due effect, and the Dux of Campripce was at 
length induced to break off his former connec- 
tions, and to connect himself with the existing 
administration, 

From this point of time, hisRoyal Highness the 
Duke of has continued to attach 
himself to the Pitt party; but even under his 
new connection, be still appears to have so far 
remembered his old grudge, that during the life 
of that illustrious Minister he was never cordi- 
ally reconciled with him. He rather applied 
himself to cultivate that subdivision of Mr, 
Pitt's own party, which was in some degree in 


opposition te Mr, Pitt himself. It is needless 


to say that this was what has been called the 
Grenville party, 

From this period his Royal Highness theDuxs 
of CameBripGE has maintained a close con- 
nection with the principal leaders of that party, 
and from his present political conduct and 
avowed sentiments, he is supposed to have put 
himself under the immediate instructions of 
Lord Grenville, It is well known of this noble- 
man, that, in addition to the common principles 
of his party, he entertained certain political 
maxims with respect to the aristocracy of the 
country, in which he cannot he borne out by the 
understood elements of the British constitution. 
The Grenville party, as it is called, has therefore 
never been in much favour with the people in 
general, and the Duke of ince has inno 
degree augmented his popularity by connecting 
himself with this party. We are compelled, 
in common candour, to make this observa- 
tion: The Duxe of Cameatncr, however, 
thus reconciled to the existing administration, 
renewed his applications to be employed upon 
active service. It is believed, that about this 
time there was on foota kind of Court intrigue, 
the object of which was to send his Royal 
Highness as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
Irish nobility had long solicited the honour of 
being governed by a Prince of the Blood, instead 
of a peer like themselves, How far their ex- 
pectations of advantage woulf have been 
realised, could they have accomplished the 
object of their wishes, it is noteasytosay. But 
the experiment was not ventured, for Mr, Pitt 
made no hesitation to avow his decided reset- 
tion, that during his administration he would 
have no servants whom he could not centroul. 
It is but candid, moreover, to acknowledge, 
that the fong experience of history most fully 


justified Mr. Pitt iw the adoption, and rigid 
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adherence to this maxim of government. It 
could not indeed be expected that a Prince of 
the Blood would be as obedjent to the Ministers 
as the constitutional responsibility of the Mi- 
nister required. 

In this manner was his Royal Highness foiled 
of one of the objects of his ambition, We 
believe that he afterwards solicited the govern- 
ment of Jamaica, but the Minister gave him the 
same refusal upon the same principles. 

The Minister, however, at length consented 
to the repeated importunities of his Royal 
Highness ; and as the war had taken a turn, 
which seemed to threaten Hanover, it was de- 
termined in Council that his Royal Highness 
should be sent into that Electorate, He was 
accordingly premoted te an additioual rank in 
the army, and with a force of about six thou- 
sand English, and eight thousand Germans, was 
dispatched to Hanover, upon the commission of 
defending that Electorate from the French. 

The affairs of the allies, however, had now 
taken a turn, that Hanover had to dread more 
from a pretended friend than from an avowed 
evemy. The King of Prussia, as is believed, 
had already conceived that plan which he 
afterwards executed ; and as the reward of his 
treacherous neutrality, a treachery which has 
at length ruined himself in common with the 
ether nations of the continent, demanded of 

France that Hanover should be added to his 
dominions. It was not the interest of France 
to refuse him this request, and accordingly she 
proposed a negotiation, which was encouraged, 
and indeed had already made some progress, 
when his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE was appointed to the military command 
of that Electorate. 

It will be underst d, theref ’ without 
much difficulty, that his Royal Highness had to 
enter upon his command, under a state of things 

which was not very promising, and to encoun- 
ter difficulties which required the rare union 
of civil and military talents. It must not be 
concealed, that the conduct of His Royal 
Highness, amidst these embarrassing cireum- 
stances, wasnot such as had been expected. To 
whatever cause it must be imputed, so much is 
certain, that the conduct of his Royal Highness 
in Hanover has much Jowered his reputation, 
He had been hitherto imagined a man of talents, 
but his uniform ill success had now created 
doubts with respect to this part of his reputa- 
tion. 
‘Though the King of Prussia and the French 
Chief had already resolved upon the seizure of 
Hanover, the plan was not as yet ripe enough 


for immediate execution. It was deemed 
prudent by these two worthy associates to pave 
the way for the accomplishment of their purpose 
by preparatory intrigues. A domestic party 
was accordingly cherished ia the Hanoverian 
Court, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
CamBRinGE found himself opposed by a cabal, 
which hein vain endeavuured to resist. Under 
the pretext of public good, every measure of 
actual defence against the common enemy was 
counteracted, and rendered nugatory. The 
Duke of Canuninen was compelled to go 
with the stream. The populace clamoured for 
Prussian protection, and it was in vain that the 
governors suggested the possibility of Prussian 
treachery, 

It was another artifice of the chant 
Prussian faction, and an artifice which had toe 
much effect, to bring the person of his Royal 
Highness inte popular diseredit, by the invidious _ 
suggestion that he was a foreigner—a total 
stranger to the manners and habits of Germans. 
His Royal Highness’s education bad iudeed not 
instructed him to conform himself to the gress 
tastes of the German nobility; he had an aver- 
sion to those indecent excesses at the table, 
which, under the name of hospitality and 
fellowship, have been considered as almest the 
virtues of the Germans, His Royal Highness, 
in common with ali the Royal family of Eng- 
land, was simple, and occasionally abstemious, 
in his general way of living—his table was 
seldom loaded according to what is considered 
im Germany as necessary to his princely estab- 
lishment—bis guests were few, and the master 
| of the feast always retited early. 

To say all in a word, these habits, however 
suited te the sobriety and good sense of the 
people of England, were not so well adapted to 
the prejudices of Germans. His Royal High- 
ness, therefore, had been but a short time in 


| Hanover before he was treated with marked 


disrespect, and his government, or rather mili- 
tary command, became so troublesome, and so 
disagreeable, that, if report may be credited, he 
now solicited his recall with as much impatient 
eagerness as he had before implored for employ- 


ment. The English Minister, however, was 


as deaf te these as to his former solicitations, 
|| and an answer was returned, that his Royal 
Highness must remain on his station daring his 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

The affairs of Hanover continued to proceed 
ina similar progress; the Duke of Campripae 
and the English party having to contend with the 
French, Prussian, and Hanoverian 
tions, 
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" It was another unfortunate circumstance, that || part of it was even put into the same carriage 
the Court of Prassia at this period was solely || with his Royal Highness, He saw the re- 
governed and directed by the Count Haugwitz, }} mainder carefully deposited on shipboard ; and 
a man of great natural and acquired abilities, |) having made the inventory with his own hand, 
but so corrapted tn the school of Frederic II. || followed this valuable freightto England. We 
that, having no restraints of honour, conscience, |] believe that he here likewise attended the 
or retigion, he had generally obtained the repu- || unlading. It is but justice to the talents of 
tation of being at once the most able, and the || his Royal Highness to acknowledge that his 


most profligate Minister in Europe. 


It was scarcely to be expected that the mo- || during this service, were so exemplary and so 
derate experience of his Royal Highness would || successful, that the plate arrived in safety at its 
be equal to a contest with such an experienced |} final destination. 


intriguer. Accordingly; in the short interval 


of a few months, under the government of his |} England, found a st-te of things which he did 
Royal Highness, the French and Prussian || not expect. Mr. Pitt had retreated from the 
parties had so faraccomplished the preparatory || administration, either from the cause or from 


arrangements, that the French Chief at length 


saw every thing prepared for the execution of |} King had declared his decided resolution that 


his final purpose. 
~ Orders were accordingly given that a division 
ef the French army should march for the Hano- 


verian frontier. His Royal Highness the DuKE }j being too deeply pledged to the Irish Catholics 


of CamBrivcGE issuedan immediate manifesto, 
in which he called upon the Hanoverians to rajly 


around the colours of their country, and the son }j astonishment of Europe, gave. in his resignation, 


of their Sovereign, They were reminded that 


they belonged to that ancient body which bad |] change. It is now, however, well underst 
so long constituted the barrier of Europe,— 


that Europe, which, but for the efforts of the |} more powerful and more immediate reasons 
Elector of Hanover, in his quality of King of }} The King had, at length, opened his ears to the 


Great Britain, would have been leng since 
enslaved under the French yoke. They were 
commanted, therefore, to rise en masse against 
the common destroyer of nations, and exhibit an 
example to the other German states, which, if 
adopted and maintained, might yet deliver 
‘Europe, and avenge the injuries of humanity 
against French oppression. 

It does not appear, however, that this appeal 
had the expected effect. The minds of the 
Hanoverians were in effect already poisoned 
by the French and Prussian intrigues; and the 
person of the of CambatpGe wasso much 
disliked, and this government held in such ab- 
horrence, that the appeal perhaps would have 
been more effectual, had it not been issued under 
his authority, and signed with his name. 

In this state of things, it was the advice of 
the Hanoverian Regency that the Duke should 
withdraw from the Electorate ; and his Royal 
Highness concurred in this opinion. His Royal 
Highness here gave a singular instance of that 
prudence for which he bas been much distin- 
guished. He ordered all the plate of the 
Electoral Palace to be packed up; and though 
the danger was imminent, supervised himself 
the execution of bis commands, A considerable 
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accuracy, vigilance, and unwearied assiduity, 


His Royal Highness, upon his arrival in 


the pretext of the Catholic Question. The 


nothing should ever induce him to depart from 
what he considered his coronation oath. Mr- 
Pitt, on the other hand, considered himself as 


to allow him any latitude of concession, Iw 
this state of things, the Minister, to the 


Such was the ostensible cause of this uncxpected 


that the English Minister retired from other 


importunities of a certain domestic party, at 
the head of which were the younger Princes of 
the Blood. Under this influence, his Majesty 
became more than usually solicitous for the 
restoration of peace, while Mr, Pitt, upun his 
part, was equally decided for the continuance 
ofthe war. 
- It may be well imagined that these divisions 
rendered the Cabinet and Household a seve of 
disorder. Every one arranged themselves oa 
one side or the other. Mr. Pitt was a man of a 
too haughty mind to remain in office when he 
could no longer controul and govern. He ac- 
cordingly rejected all the advances witich were 
made to him daily for the first month whick 
followed his resignation. He was persnaded, 
however, to lend his powerful assistance to the 
administration which sueceeded him. © Mr. 
Addington, new Lord Sidmouth, had not much 
cause for gratitude. 

HisRoyal Highness the of Campatpcer 
immediately embraced the side of the existing 
administration. Mr. Addington was, in every 
respect, more courtly and more compliant than 
Mr. Pitt. He found it necessary, perhaps, to 
his very security, to be thus assiduous in cul- 
tivatiag powerful conunections:*be this as tt 
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nay, Mr. Addington refused nothing to the 
Princes of the Blood. i; 

Mr. Addington, however, had possessed the 
feins of power but a short time when Mr. Pitt 
became jealous of his own work. The King, 
deserted a8 he had considered himself by the 
former Minister, applied himself closely to the 
Addington administration, and the consequence 
Of this close cotinection of his Majesty and the 
Minister; was; that Mr. Addington became so 
rooted in the favour of his Sovereign that he 
now found himself strong in his seat. — In this 
étate of things he Was no longer that humble 
instrument and servile creature, Which Mr. Pitt 
had intended. 

The Administration was thus again split 
asunder, and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Campripce deemed it prudent to desert what 
he imagined fo be a falling cause : he, accord- 
ingly separated from the Addington party, and 
again with his charucteristic prudence connect- 
éd himself with the Grenvilles. 

An intrigue was now set on foot which is 
neither genérally known for generally under- 
stood. Mr. Pitt began to dread the daily in- 
éreasing ascendancy of Mr. Addington. The 
King had now openly avowed his decided fa- 
vour with respect to the latter; and with the 


fate of many illustrious statesmen, Mr. Pitt saw 


himself upon the point of being for éver sup- 
planted by his own creature. 

Under tkese circumstances certain indirect 
advarces were made to Lord Grenville, who, 
upon the accession to Office of Mr. Addington, 


had united with the opposition. His Royal 
Highness the Duxe of wasywe be- 


lieve, one of the mediators upon the occasion. 
The proposal of Mr. Pitt was in substance that 
Lord Grenville, and his party, should unite 
with the friends of Mr. Pitt, and by their unit- 
ed force, eject Mr. Addington from the Minis- 
try. The conditions of this union were to be, 
that Mr. Pitt and his Lordship should again 
share the administration between them, and 
that the patronage of Lord Grenville should be 


These political negotiations had not the ex- 
success. Lord Grenville, in the hopes 

of ensuring his return to place, when aban- 
doned by Mr. Pitt, bad most unexpectedly 
connected himself with the Fox-party, in con- 
sequence of which his Lordship found it neces- 
sary to reply to the direet overtures of Mr. 
Pitt, that his existing engagements precluded 
him from accepting a share in any adwinistra- 
tion from which Mr. Fox should be excluded, 


that he had pledged himeelf to that party, that 
he would not re-enter upon office without par- 
ticipating with them in equal shares. 

This unreasqnable, not to say profligate pro- 
posal, was rejected by Mr. Pitt with merited 
scorn, and the negotiation was broken off a few 
days after it had been commenced. 

His Royal Highness, we believe; was not 
more fortunate in several subsequent attempts 
to reconcile the Grénville and Addington par- 
ties, Lord Grenville had spoken of Mr. Ad- 
dington in @ tone of contempt and acrimony 
which it was equally impossible to forgive or 
forget. It is true, indeed, that, in former days, 
his Lordship had spoken with equal acrimony 
against Mr. Fox, but if is well known of Mr, 
Fox, that he was a man perfectly without gall— 
that his resentment was never beyond the mo- 
ment, and that he had established it as a maxim 
of his life to disregard all political animosity, 
It is but justice, indeed, to say of Mr. Adding- 
ton, that he was a man of almost equal good 
nature, but the injurious language of Lord Gren- 
ville, for such it assuredly was, was too recent— 
Mr. Addington might have forgiven it, but the 
people could not have forgotten it, and there- 
fore would have regarded such a coalition as a 
proof of political profligacy. 

His Royal Highness, therefore, had neither 


power nor influence during the whole period of 
Mr. Addington’s administration; and when 
Mr. Pitt returned into power, his Royal High- 
ness, upon a mature consideration of the chan- 
ces, deemed it prudent still to adhere to the 
Grenville party. 


Upon the death of Mr, Pitt, his Royal High- 


ness’s party entered into power. It was al- 
most immediately in contemplation to reward 
the services of his Royal Highness by giving 
him an high military command, but serious im- 
pediments were im the way. It was neces- 
sary to procure the at léast partial resignation 
of one illustrious personage and the consent of 
another, 

This affair, however, had been almost com- 
pleted when the uncalled for discussion of the 
Catholic Question again dismissed his Royal 
Highness’s party from the administration. The 
proposed arrangement has fallen to the grdund 
with its projectors, 

His Royal Highness is now, therefore, again 
in the opposition. 

His Royal Highness is in the 38d year of his 
age—active, and reputed to possess a good un- 
A oe his person is manly, and his health 
robust, 
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PRINCE LOUIS ANTOINE HENRI DE BOURBON-CONDE, DUKE D’ENGHIEN, 


AT a time when the conquests of Napoleon 
Bonaparte dazzle the minds of men, and make 
them, in the blaze ef victory, overlook the 
memory of the crimes which led to his greatness, 
it is no unworthy task to recall to recollection 
how this man of fortune (for so the heathen 
world would have named him) this man of the 
Almighty’s sufferance, his destined rod! (for 
so Christians acknowledge him), how he is the 
scourge of the earth, the conqueror and the 
chastiser, the despot of the nations, and the 
slave of himself! Ambition is his lord; and 
to satiate its demands, countries are depopulated, 
and the good and wise made to leave room for 
his tyranny, by banishment, tortures and death. 
How many of the bravest sons of France have 
been thrown out from her bosom, to seek graves 
in a foreign land! How many have sunk in 
blood to the tomb in their oppressed country ! 
But none, like the virtuous and amiable grand- 
son of Condé, were torn from a privileged 
asylum, to be butchered by assassins, at the 
dead of night, on the very soil that gave him 


birth—and to defend which he had often ex- 


posed his life—and to enslave which he was 
mow sentenced to die !—Britons! Christians ! 
Men! again turn your eyes on the picture: 
contemplate the wood of Vincinnes, and the 


Temple of Paris; and let the spirits of 


D’ Enghein and of Wright cry.ye to repentance ! 
Let their sacred voices proclaim Bonaparte to 
be an instrument of vengeance on the sins of 
men: and let the virtues of heroes, as well as 
their valour, nerve your souls and your arms, 
to avert the destraction of nations, and the proud 
glory of this northern ‘ Lucifer, son of the 


morning !” 

Louis Antoine Henry de Bourbon, Duke 
D’Enghien, the illustrious subject of these 
memoirs, was born August the 2nd, in the 
year 1772. Nature endowed him with her 
finest gifts; a beautiful and intelligent coun- 
tenance, an elegant and noble figure, and a 
carriage so dignified, graceful, and attractive, 
that his eyes persuaded ere his lips moved ; 
and the homage which his mien commanded, 
his manners bound with the chaius of judgment 
and affection. The education of this promising 
youth was entrusted to men of the most tried 
abilities, honour, and virtue, To unfold the 
No. XI.—Vol. 
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superior qualities of their pupil, they had only 
to present to him the histories of his ancestors, 
and shew the blood of Condé, the bright track 
in which it ought to flow.—The young Duke 
was no dull scholar; his ardour ran before his 
teachers’ lessons, and his heart beat to glory, 
ae they were yet employed in defining the 
wo 

The French Revolution broke out. Treason, 
rebellion, and murder dethroned the virtuous 
Louis XVI. ruined his family, and assassi- 
nated himself. The scene of such blood- 
shed was an Acelilama from which the feet of 
the Duke D’Enghien recoiled. He left it, not te 
avenge the horrible regicide, but to take up 
arms in defence of the yet remaining descendants 
of St. Louis; and if the god of battles smiled 
upon his sword, to immolate the detestable 
priests of Molack upon their own yet reeking 
altars. 

The young Duke D’Enghien made his first. 
campaign in the year 1792, under the command 
of his father the Duke de Bourbon, and of the 


Prince de Condé, his heroic grandfather. His 


second appearance in the field was in the fol- 
lowing year, when he distinguished himself by 
examples of observation, promptitude, and 
invincible courage, that surprised all the gene- 
rals, and rivetted their admiration, 


Inthe battle of the 20th of August, where he 


made a most determined and successful charge at 
the head of the CAasseurs Nobles, he received 
an animated elogium from the intrepid Wurm- 
ser.. Each succeeding day brought him new 
opportunities of distinguishing himself, and en- 
creasing his renown on the twenty-first of the 
same month, when brilliant victory attended the 
valour of Condé’s army, and the commands of 
its august chief, our youthful hero, though 
flushed with conquest, and sanguine with hope, 
put a curb upon his ardour, and evinced by the 
steadiness and wisdom of his movements, the 
dauntless, yet prudent, caution of a veteran 
warrior, Thesame spirit led him like a shining 
light through the hard conflicts of the 12th and 
13th of September; and in the battles of the 
13th of October, at the passage of Weissem- \ 
bourg; and at Bernstheim, on the 2d of De- } ns 
cember, his invincible firmness, vigorous ma- { 
neeuvres, and precision in command, proved te : 
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astonishment, the grandeur of his soul, which 
remained tranquil and in collected force, | 
amidst a scene of horror that might have ap- | 
pulled the stoutest heart. 

On that glorious but dreadful day, in which 
the House of Condé presented the extraordinary | 
and admirable sight of three generations com- | 
bating on the same field and at the same time, 
with a handful of brave men, repulsing many 
thousands; whilst the Prince de Condé, at the | 
head of his noble infantry, and in front of a 
sweep of cannon which thundered death in 
every round, seized on the village of Berns- 
theim, the young Duke D’Enghien following 
his father’s valiant motiens through another 
part of the tremendous field, while both were 
performing prodigies of valour, the Duke de 
Bourbon fell—a stroke from a sabre nearly 
deprived him of life, and dropping into the 


arms of his son—‘* Louis,” cried he, “* I am | 
disabled—fight for your father’s honour—let | 
D’Enghien’s arm carry the sword of Bourbon | 
to the breast of my Sovereign’s enemies!” 
The Duke, though overpowered with grief at 
the danger of his father, resigned him to other 
care, and resumed the command. With that! 
rapid aad unerring glance whieh characterizes 
the Condé’s when in action, he observed the 
enemy's cavalry re-assembling near the spot 
whence they had been so lately driven. There 
was not a moment to lose: he immediately 
gave the word (o his troops, and at their bead, 
charged and routed the rallying squadrons, took 
their cannon, one of which he seized with his 
own hand, and returned victorious.—How did 
the wounded Bourbon weep, tears of joy, over 
the laurelled head of his virtuous son! Llow 
did the rest of the army, in whose wondering 
sight this instinct and gallant exploit was per- 
formed, how did they pour out their thanks to 
Almighty God for preserving this young hero, 
this darling Prince, from the dangers that sur- 
rounded him, In the course of the conflict two 
soldiers of the enemy aimed their bayonets at 


him—but they only pierced his clothes; and 
when the rents were observed to him, he said, | 
smiling, ‘‘ Man needs not armour, when God 
holds a shield.” 

Having paid his duty to his noble father, he 
accompanied the Prince de Conde into the hos-' 
pitals of the officers and soldiers who had been | 
wounded in the battle; and after administering | 
every comfort of praise amd necessary assistance | 
to these brave men, he thought it net unbecom- 
ing bim asa Christian, weil as a soldier, to | 
visit his wounded prisoners. These unhappy | 
wretches, so far from expecting such compas- | 


sion, when they were led away, from off the 
field, to prison, exclaimed to. their guards: 
‘* Why do you not kill us now ?—are we 
certain that wé shall not be spared ?—C 
will hang us all.” Far from it; the field of 


| Bernstheim was not the plains of Egypt; at 


Bernstheim the Duke D’Enghien commanded, 
and his prisoners had their wounds healeds 


|| they lived to bless him! In Egypt, Bona- 


parte gave the word, his prisoners were mas- 
sacred, and his own sick made to swallow poi- 


‘\son. Which of these twe men is the hero ?— 


Bonaparte may be great ; so is Satan—D’En- 
ghein was great, but it was Hike the angel Ga- 
briel, speaking ‘‘ Good will to men.” The one 
may be a king in Hell; the other is a saint iw 
Heaven. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 
1794, the young Duke received the order of the 
knights of St. Louis. During these hostilities, 
and those of 1795, Condeé’s army Was ordered 
to watch the enemy and assist in guarding the 
Rhine. One night as the troops lay encamped 
along its banks, and all were gone to rest, except- 
ing the usual sentinels, the ever anxious D’En- 
ghein went from his tent, and stood for some time 
ona height near the margin of the river. The 
air was very still, and the night impenetrably 
dark ; as he leaned forward against a breast- 
work, he thought he heard a faint noise pro- 
ceed from the water, rather unlike its ordinary 
sound. He listened, and though it was gentle, 
it yet grew upon him, and presently he judged 
it to he the euemy who were attempting a sur- 
prise. They spoke not, but the dashing of 
their oars, though managed with wonderful 
caution, betrayed them to the watchful Prince ; 
and descending from the height, he aroused his 
grandfather, called up the troops, and in @ 
few minutes lined the beach with a body of 
soldiers, too strong to be forced by the invaders. 
The republicans were driven back with loss 


and ignominy ; and new honours were the meed 
of the noble Duke. 


In the month of July 1795, the Duke de 


, | Bourbon being appointed to an important and 


distant command, was separated for the first 
time from his son. Many were the tears which 
they shed at parting: (for the brave weep, 
while the tearless coward stands with a dry 
eye.) But what would have been their grief, 
if they had known that this was the last em- 
brace they should ever exchange, the last sight 
they should ever have of each other in this 
world! An officer observing the young Duke's 
affliction, said, “* Courage my Prince! you 
will again meet your noble father in Paris ?” 
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«+ or in Heaven.” returned he—Prophetic re- 
ly !— 

Tn 1196, the Prince de Condé entrusted his 
grandson with the command of the vanguard ; 
and in this momentous post he displayed yet 
many more instances of the powerful and glo- 
rious qualities of his mind. Faithful to the 
principles of his ancestors; like them, con- 
vinced that a good general may sometimes be 
defeated, but ought never to be surprised, or, 
while a ground of hope remains, totally subdued, 
he resolved never to allow the enemy the ad- 
vantage ofan unguarded moment. And he car- 
ried his resolution into effect, by being conti- 
nually vigilant and active; attentive to every 
report and opinion ; incessantly occupied in ob- 
serving his adversary, watching his slightest 
movements, to discover his projects, and pre- 
vent, or render them useless by a vigorous de- 
fence. He never yielded to that dangerous re- 
pose, which is sometimes indulged in full con- 
fidence of safety, after any great fatigue and 
answering success. He used to say, “* Fear 
** the enemy, and he cannot alarm you; con- 
** temn him not, and you will conquer him.” 
He never consigned to another what he censi- 
dered as tris own duty; such as the care of ex- 
amining the ground, fixing stations, and ap- 
pointing places of rendezvous in case of attack. 
There was no part of the service which es- 
caped his attention ; and that which concerned 
the comfort of his men, engaged his whole| 
heart. Though just and firm in his decisions, 
his soldiers loved his decrees; for they were 
always tempered with mercy; seeking rather 
to reform and warn, than to pupish. He was 
the idol of his own soldiers, and the owns ad- 
miration of hisadversary’s, 

Scarcely had the enemy opened the campaign 
of 1196, by passing the Rhine to Kehl and 
driving out the garrison, when the Duke D’ En- 
ghein hastened to recover the place. But the 
defeated troops were too much intimidated to 
make the impression he wished; and all he 
gained on the first onset, was the seizinga mill 
and some other important posts. On the 27th 
of June, he sustained a resolute attack ander 
Offembourg, and kept his station netwithstand- 
ing the superiority of numbers was against him. 
At ten o'clock the same night, ambuscaded by 
the darkness, the assault was repeated with re- 
doubled fury ; but still he held his ground de- 
termined to maintain ltis post to the last, till 
an aide-de-camp brought him information that 
one division of his little army, on which he 
most depended, were retreating precipitately. 
No ostentatious valour stimulated bim {o saeri- 


fice the brave men who would have stood by 
him, and giving the necessary orders, he gra- 
dually felt back to a position more secure, and 
which stopped the progress of the enemy. 
The succeeding fortnight comprised a series 
of actions greatly illustrative of the extraordi- 
nary talents of the young Duke, who could 
thus, with a steadiness and foresight that would 
have been admirable in a veteran, bear himself, 
his soldiers, and the country invaded, through 
ali the difficulties and horrors of a defensive 
war. This species of war, when well con- 
ducted, reflects the higher honour ona young 
xeneral, because it is the least adapted to the 
atdour natural to youth. After having, with 
a small number of troops preserved an extensive 
and hardly contested station, on the 15th of 
July he was ordered te rejoin the main army ; 
and from that time continued in the hazardous 
duty of covering its march, By his choice of 
stations, and the boldness of his manceuvres, 
he restrained the enemy from aélvancing to im- 
pede his progress towarts the [ler; and he 
turned them successfully, during a retreat, in 
which he distinguished himself by keeping the 
field with parthian victory, during forty-five 
hdays incessant actions, as he made his way from 
the IHer to the Rhine. 
On the 13th of August, assailed by a numerous 
force, whotook advantage of their superiority 
of numbers to surround him, the Duke forced a 
passage through their battalions; and he after- 
wards held them in check; first at the Leck, 
and thenat the Iller. He pursued them in their 
retreat; came up with them on thesame day, 
(the Lith of September, 1796,) at Aicha; en- 
tered the town with them, and driving them 
out with all the vigour of youthful conquerors, 
again gave them no rest till they fled from Augs- 
bargh also; which they did in snch haste, that 
the biospitiils were left full of their sick. The 
Duke ))’ Eaghein’s humanity had here another 
seene to come forward in; and it was not back- 
ward: the poor invalids, abandoned by their 
friends, found a tender comforter in their 
enemy. 
On the 2d of October an engagement com- 
menced, which lasted two days; and on the 
20th of the same month, our young hero came 
to the resolution of attempting to dislodge the 
enemy from their strong positions on the heights 
of the Black Mountains; and, if possible, 
force them back to the plain of Priburgh. Thi ; 
was not the first time that the flag of Condé lia 
waved gloriousty over Friburgh: The Prince’s 
youthful heart acknowledged the field of hid 


ancestor's fame, and, impos- 
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sibilities. The shade of the great Condé 
beckoned him from its towers, and he rushed 
forward to prove that his soul was worthy of 
his fathers. Nature in vain erected her bul- 
warks: lofty mountains, deep precipices, roads 
rendered almost impassible by deluging rains 
and sweeping torrents ; alternate snow and ex- 
treme cold—all yield to the resistless ardour of 
the determined J)’ Enghein; he became master 
of the field. The heroic race of Condé were 
pot to be foiled on this ground: the glorious 
Priace of that name, chased Merci from the 
plain of Friburgh, and ebliged him to climb 
the Black Mountains to seek shelter from his 
arms; his great-grandson, pursuing an enemy 
who had invaded Suabia and Bavaria, preci- 
pitated him from the same mountains, and drove 
him headlong into the plain of Friburgh ! Sacred 
be the memories of the heroes of Friburgh ! 

Whilst any thing remained to be done, the 
young Prince pressed forward, leaving past 
success as a mere prelude to future victory. As 
soon as Condé’s forces (to which his division 
was attached,) had joined the Austrian army, 
the pursuit of the enemy recommenced. 

The Prince de Condé arrived on the 24th, in 
the plain of Newbury, at the hour and moment. 


that had been appointed by his allies, and in- 


stantly the Duke D’Enghein, with the van~ 
guard, attacked Stainshade, a place defended 
by two thousand men. The conflict was severe— 
blood flowed onall sides, but the side of Condé 
prevailed. The enemy’s cannon were taken, 
and themselves driven, under shadow of the 
night, te cross the Rhine, and at once abandon 
the country they had invaded. In short, two 
days more presented this happy sight to the 
Princes and their army. Their enemy, whose 
ferocious inroads had spread consternation 
through all Germany, returned within their 
own territory, and lefi the Condé’s lords of the 
field ! 

The rapid succession of military events, dur- 
ing so many active campaigns, has not allowed 
an opportunity of giving instances of the pri- 
vate virtues of the Duke D’Enghien; but they 
merit as lively an interest, as is paid to the 
dazzling qualities of public worth; and some 
specimens of his conduct in the endearing paths 
of kindred affection, fidelity in friendship, and 
mercy to his fellow-creatures, shall precede the 
opening of those new scenes of toil, conflict, 
honour, and far-stretching renown, which, at 
last, ended with hisdeath. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


HISTORY. 


ON THE CHINESE NATION. 


WHEN the first Portuguese navigators 
reached China, they were astonished at its 
beauty and opulence, as well as the industry 
and civilization of its inhabitants. This cele- 
brated empire embraces a square of fifteen de- 
grees of latitude. It is bounded on two sides 
by Tartary and India, while the ocean sepa- 
rates iis other sides from various Asiatic isles of 
great importance in the commercial system of 
Europe. In so prodigious an wera the climate 
of China must vary accordingly. It is in gene- 


ral temperate, yet the high mountains towards 
the north are covered with snow, which renders 
the cold very severe during three or four months. 
The southern parts experience a greater or less 
degree of heat according to their vicinity to 
the tropic; but this is rendered tolerable by 


the many grotios, groves, and cooling shades, 


to which the inhabitants retire during the mid- 
dle of the day, when there is the same univer- 
sal silence and cessation from business as at 
midnight. The soil is almost every where fit 
for tillage, and the industry of the people has 
converted the whole of it into fertile fields, by 
draining marshy grounds, confining overflowing 
waters, covering with earth barren rocks, and 
forming mountains into hanging gardens. Every 
spot of the empire is supposed to produce suffi- 
cient to maintain its inhabitants, thus rendering 
the whole country, populous, healthy, and 
opulent. 
According to Father Visdelou, the Chinese 
describe themselves as the people of Han, or of 
some illustrious family, by the memory of 
whose actions they flatter their national pride; 
and their country they call Chum-cue, or the 
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Central Kingdom, representing it: in their sym- 
bolical character by a parallelogram exactly 
bisected, At other times they distinguish their 
country by the epithets Zienhia, or What is 
under Heaven; meaning all that is valuable on 
earth *. 

The origin and antiquity of the empire of 
China are among the questions which have ex~- 
ercised, in a particular manper, the ingenuity 
of the learned. By a few writers it has been 
asserted, that the Chinese are an original race, 
who have dwelt for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land which they now possess; by others, 
and chiefly the Catholic Missionaries, a class of 
men whose labours, learning, and unwearied 
diligence ig their religious avocations we can 
never sufficiently commend, it is insisted that 
they sprang from the same stock with the He- 
brews and Arabs; a third assertion is that of 
the Arabs themselves, and of M. Pauw, who 
afirm that they were originally Tartars, de- 
scending in wild clans from the steeps of Imaus ; 
a fourth opinion is that of the Brahmens, who 
decide, without allowing any appeal from their 
decision, that the Chinas (forso they are named 
in the Sancrit) were Hindus of the Yhatriya, or 
military tribe, who abandoning the privileges 
of their order, rambled in different bodies to the 
north-east of Bengal, and, forgetting by degrees 
the rites and religion of their ancestors, estab- 
lished separate principalities, which were af- 
terwards united in the plains and vallies which 
are now possessed by them +. 

The most probable opinion is, that China 
was first peopled from Hindustan: this is the 
universal belief of the learned of Benares, and 
it is confirmed by the following curious pas- 
sage cited for the purpose by Sir William 
Jones, from the Institutes of Menu, a work, 
which, in a case of this nature, is of the highest 
authority. ‘* Many families of the military 
class having gradually abandoned the ordinances 
of the Veda, and the company of Brahmens, 
lived in a state of degradation ; as the people 
of Pundraca and Odra, those of Dravira, the 
Yavanas and Sacas, the Paradasand Pahlavas, 
the Chinas, and some other nations |.” 

The wra of the Chinese empire may be fixed, 
with some latitude of calculation, at 2,500 
years before the birth of our Saviour; with the 


* Discourse on the Chinese, Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. IL. p, 366, 
+ Sir W. Jones’s Discourse on ‘the Chinese, 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. LI. p- 367. 
} Ibid. p. 169, 
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1s 
same latitude its historical wra may be fixed at 
800 years before the birth of Christ; the ac- 
tual form and extent of the Chinese govern- 
ment may be dated from the dinasty of Hane, 
206 years before the birth of Christ; and the 
celebrated wall of China, to repel the invasion 
of the Huns, was built about a century before’ 
the accession of that dinasty*.” 

The ancient religion. of the Chinese appears 
to have been founded on the worship of one 
God, the Creator of the Universe. They nei-— 
ther deified their monarchs, nor practised any 
of those impious and unnatural rites which 
were to be found among other nations. Whea 
an attempt was once made for introducing the 
worship of demons and evil spirits, it was in- 
stantly suppressed, and the whole race of these’ 
pretended enchanters was destroyed ; sach was 
the care of the government to prevent innova- 
tion. The ancient Chinese doctrine, in all its 
purity, continues still to be the prevailing reli- 
gion of the learned +. 

Of the religious opinions entertained by 
Confucius and his followers, a general notion 
may be gleaned from the fragments of their 
works translated by the French Missionary, 
father Couplet. They professed a firm belicf 
in the Supreme God, and gave a demonstration 
of his being, and of his providence, from the 
exquisite beauty and perfection of the celestial 
bodies, and from the wonderful order of natare 
in the whole fabric of the visible world. From 
this sublime belief they deduced a system of 
ethics, which the philosopher sums up in a 
few words at the close of the Lun yu, “* He,” 
says Confucius, “* who will be fully persuaded 
that the Lord of Heaven governs the universe, 
++ who shall in all things chuse moderation, whe 
* shall perfectly know his own species, and so 
+ act among them that his life and manners may 


}| Asiatic Researches, Vol. 11. p. 877. 


*+ confirm to this knowledge of God and — 
** may be truly said to discharge all the duti 

“of a sage, and to he far éxalted above the 
‘ the common herd of the human race +.” Bat 
a religion so exalted and morality so pure, 
could never have been general; and we find 
that the people of China had an ancient system 
of ceremonies and superstition, which the go- 
vernment and the philosophers appear to have 
encouraged, and which has an apparent affiaity 
with some parts of the oldest Indian worship. 
They believed in the agency of genii, or tute- 


8 
*, Butler's Nore Biblicm, Part. II. p. 129: 
+ Sir W. Jones's Discourse on the Chinese, 
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lary spirits, presiding over the stars and the 
cleuds, over lakes and rivers, mountains, val- 
leys, and weods, over certain regions and towns, 
over all the elements (of which likethe Hindus, 
they reckoned five) and particularly ever fire, 
the most brilliant of them. To those deities 
they offered victims on high places. 

There are, however, twe other principal 
sects among the people. The chief of these 
is that of the worshippers of Fo er Buddha, whe 
derived their religion from the Hindus shortly 
after the commencement of the Christian rra. 
The introduction of the religion of Fo into 
their country is thas related by the Chinese 
themselves. The emperor Mingti, who reigned 
in China abeut sixty-five years after the birth 
of Christ, happened to dream one night, and 
among other things there occurred to his 
mind a seatence which the philosopher Con- 
fucius had often repeated, viz. ‘* That the 
“* Most High was te be found in the West.” 
Upon this the emperor sent ambassadors to 
India to discover who this hely man was, and 
to be informed of the doctrines he taught. The 
ambassadors thought they had discovered the 
object of their search in the image of the god 
Fo; and they transported the idol, together 
with the doctrines of Metemphycosis, Poly- 
theism, and the various superstitions with which 
the Hindu Theology abounds, into China. The 
new religion was eagerly received at court, and 
spread with great rapidity through all the pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

It is not easy to discover precisely what 
were the doctrines taught by Fo. In his life- 
time he disguised them under parables, and 
figurative and metaphorical expressions, diffi- 
cult, if at all, to be understood, and which his 
hearers might interpret each of them as suited 
their individual fancies. But on his death-bed, 
he declared that he would communicate his 
true sentiments, and reveal the mystery of his 
doctrine. ‘‘ Learn,” said he, ‘* that the prin- 
** ciple of all things is emptiness and nothing ; 
** from nothing all things preceed, and into 
** nothing all will return; and that is the end 
** of all our hopes.”” This doctrine, which is 
pure Atheism, was adopted, however, by very 
few of his followers, the greater part of them 
maintaining the tenets of Metemphycosis, or the 
doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. 

The bonzes, or priests of Fo, are extremely 
numerous throughout all the provinces of 
China, and magnificent pagodas and temples 
are every where erected in honour of their 
deity. Some of these pagodas bave lands and 
revenues belongigg to them, for the maintain- 


ance of their priests, but the greater part of the 
bonzes subsist on the charitable donations of 
the people, and employ a thousand artful de- 
vices to work on the fears or compassion of 
their superstitious votaries. Among the many 
curious and amusing relations of their frauds, 
whieh are to be met with in that entertaining 
and excellent collection of the Catholic Mis- 
sionaries travels, entitled Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses *, the following story related by Fa- 
ther le Compte, may serve as a fair specimen 
of the kaavery of these impostors. . 

“ Two bonzes,” says the father, ‘* one day 
perceiving in the court of a rich peasant two 
or three large ducks, prestrated themselves 
‘ before the door, and began to sigh and weep 
“ bitterly. The woman of the house, who 
perceived them from herchamber, came out 
to learn the cause of their grief; redoub- 
ling their lamentations, ‘ We know,’ said 
they, ‘ that the souls of our fathers have pass- 
ed into the bodies of these creatures, and the 
fears we entertain lest you should kill them, 


will certainly make us die with grief.’ The 
woman, in reply, acknowledged that she had 
determined to sell them, but added, ‘ since 
they are your pareats I promise to keep 
“ them!’ This was not what the bonzes 
wanted, and, therefore, they said, ‘ Perhaps 
your husband will not be so charitable as 
yourself, and you may rest assured that it 
** would be fatal to us should any accident 
** happen to them.’ Io short, after a great 
deal of discourse, the good woman was so 
much moved with their seeming affliction, 
that she gave them the ducks to take care of, 
which they received’ with the utmost re- 
spect, making repeated protestations on the 
ground. The same evening they made a 
feast of them for their little community.” 
Some of the bonzes, like the fakeers of Hin- 
dustan, practise the most rigorous penances, and 
even submit to suicide, hoping thereby to gain 
not only immortality for themselves, but all 
manner of temporal blessings for those who 
contribute to the support of their fraternity. 
The religion of the court and emperor, who 
is of Tartarian origin, differs but little from 
that of the common people, except that the 
Tartar priests, who are styled Lamas, reverence 
the Deity under the form of a Grand Lama, 


* Fontenelle, speaking of the Lettres Kdi- 
fiantes et Curienses, said, ** that he never read 


a work which answered:its title better,’’-= 
Butler's Hore Biblicw, p. 192... « 
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whose residence is in the mountains of Thibet, 
and who is supposed never to die. This living 

idol is kept in a grand and magnificent temple, 

constantly attended by a number of Lamas,who 

serve him with the utmost veneration; and at 

his death chuse his successor; who is always an 

infant in some of the neighbouring districts, 

into whose body they suppose the soul of the 

deceased Lama has transmigrated. 

As far back as their annals extend, the form 
of the Chinese government has invariably been 
monarchial ; and so confined are their notions 
respecting any other modification of the sove- 
reign power, that, when at an early period of 
their intercourse with Europeans, ambassadors 
were sent to Pekin from the Republic of the 
United Provinces, the Chinese with difficulty 
were made to comprehend what was meant by 
the States-General, and the Republic of Hol- 
land; and, in our own tines, with a policy 
worthy of such a diplomatist, Lord Macartney 
very ingeniously endeavoured to forward the 
objects of his mission at the court of China, by 
violent tirades against the French Republic, 
then in its infancy. The Chinese, however, 
who faney their own country to contain what- 
ever is excellent on earth, paid but little atten- 
tion to his Lordship’s memorials; we dare not 
quote from memory the reply of the ministers 
of China to his declarations respecting the 
French revolution, but we cannot forget that, 
when this ambassador's train proceeded to- 
wards the imperial residence, ‘silken banners 
floated before them, bearing in Chinese, an in- 
scription, importing that they were ambassa- 
dors come from England bringing tribute to the 
emperor of China. 

Passing by these instances of national va- 
nity or ignorance, which are not wholly inex- 
cusable in a people whose population, accord- 
ing to Sir George Staunton’s calculation, 
amounts to three hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions, we may observe, that the government of 
China, though a despotic monarchy in fact, is, 
in practice, an authority circumscribed by 
known laws, rules, and customs. The govern- 
ment of China, as it at present exists, may be 
considered as a sort of a patriarchal monarchy. 
The emperor regards himself as the father of 
his people ; and his subjects, of all ranks and 
distinctions, look upon him in the benignant 
capacity of a common parent. His titles are 
in the highest strain of oriental hyperbole. 
He is styled ‘* Son of Heaven, Lord of the 
** World, Sole Governor of the whole Earth, 
“ Great Father of the People.” Making all 
due-allowances for the bombastic phrases, 
which Orientalists indulge in, there is certainly 
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no sovereign on earth so justly entitled to the 
august appellation of Father of his People av 
the monarch’ of China. Hé lives but for the 
happiness of his subjects. Placed by the be- 
neficent author of all things over the most po~ 
pulous empire in the world, he presents to our 
view (for the wars of Europe can but be re- 
garded as the quarrels of factions compared 
with an empire so immense as China) the sab- 
lime spectacle of a powerful monarch reigning 
truly in the hearts of his subjects, and jastly 
regarded as the father of his people. 

The power of this great monarch may be 
said to be absolute, yet he is bound to act ae~ 
cording to known laws. He advises with his 
ministers, but in every case the ultimate deci- 
sion rests in his own breast. The succession to 
the throne is not in fixed rule of hereditary 
right, but the emperor may cliuse his successor 
from among his children, or even the other 
ptinces of the blood royal. In a case like this, 
thé ties of nature commonly bind him within 
his own family, but the Chinese annals furnish 
examples of empérors, who, thinking their 
own progeny anfit to reign, have chosen their 
successors from the massof the people. An em- 
peror of China, who had thus disinherited his 
children, said, “* Ff a lofty title could create 
* merit in those who had it not before, we 
** should, mdeed, injure our children in ex- 
** cluding them from the crown. But since 
** the royal diadem would serve only to pub- 
‘¢ lish and spread their defects more abroad, 
** we think ourselves obliged, by the kindness 
‘© and tenderness which we bear to them, to 
“ keep them from that shame and disgrace 
‘¢ which a crown would necessarily expose 
them to.” 

The old Chinese law-givers lay it down as 
one of the first maxims of government, that 
kings are properly the f.thers of their people, 
and not masters placed on the throne only to be 
served by slaves. Hence. in all ages, their 
emperor has been called grandfather, and of all 
his titles of honour there is none expressive of 
so much respeet as that. The idea of their 
prince being the father of his people is so 
deeply impressed on the minds of every one, 
that when the mandarins make any panegyric in 
the praise of their emperor, it turns almost in- 
variably upon the subject of his affection for 
his people. - Their teachers and their philoso- 
phers constantly set forth in theit books that 
the state is but a large family, and he who 
knows how to govern the one is the best eapa- 
ble of ruling the other. i 


( Te be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUBLIME: 


EEING INTRODUCTORY TO AN ANALYSIS OF LONGINUS’S TREATISE; 


IF there be any one thing which above all 
ethers appears to withdraw itself from analysis, 
and disdain definition, it is certainly the sub- 
lime. Indeed, how is it possible to define that 
which can never be prepared by the poet or 
the orator, which can never be foreseen by the 
reader or the hearer, which is produced only 
by a species of inspiration, which is felt only 
in u moment of enthusiasm; which, in fine, 
equally transports beyond themselves the artist 
who utters, aud the multitude who admire? 
How is it possible to give an account of an im- 
pression which while it is the most lively, is 
also the most rapid that we know? And what 
explanation is there which will not appear 
cold and insufficient, when the object is to de- 
velope to men’s understandings the power that 
has so forcibly agitated their souls? Who does 
not know that in every extreme sensation there 
is something beyond all expression, and that 
when the mind is moved to a certain degree, it 
feela-a kind of torment in the impossibility of 
finding concomitant language? If it be acknow- 
ledged that the faculty of feeling goes far be- 


yond that of expression, this truth is most par- 


ticularly applicable to the sublime, which 
moves within us all that is capable of emotion, 
and gives us the highest pleasure which we can 
experience, the thorough enjoyment of the sen- 
sibilities that nature has bestowed upon us. 
When we have heard a brilliant harangue on 
the stage, or in the senate, if any one should 
ask us why we have been pleased, and why we 
have applauded, each of us, according to the 
extent of his information, could give an ac- 
count of his judgment, and praise more or less 
in the whole work the collective or individual 
merits, the thoughts, the diction, the harmony, 
all, indeed, that art can teach us to understand, 
and taste to value. But when, at the repre- 
sentation of Corneille’s play the elder Hora- 
tius pronounced the celebrated words, Qu’i/ 
mourit, and when at these words the whole 
audience of Paris uttered with one voice the 
same shout of admiration—if then any one 
should have enquired why they thought that 
passage so fine, who would have answered so 


strange a question? or if any answer had bées 
made, what would it have been but this? 
** The passage is fine because it has delighted 
“* us, it is fine because it has transported us 
** beyond ourselves.” When the great Scipio, 
being accused by the Tribunes, appeared be- 
fore the assembly of the people, and by way 
of defence said only these few words: ‘* Ro- 
** mans, it is twenty years to day since I con- 
“* quered Hannibal and subjugated Carthage. 
** Let us go to the capitol and return thanks to 
** the gods!” One general cry raised itself to 
the skies, and the whole assembly follewed 
him. That was because Scipio had been 
sublime, and it is the prerogative of the sublime 
to subjugate all mankind. 

The sublime of which we are here speaking 
is necessarily rare and evanescent; for no very 
extreme sensation can be common or durable. 
It isa word, a look, a gesture, and its effect 
is like that of lightning. It is so totally inde- 
pendent of art, that it may be found even in 
persons who have no idea of the existence of 


art. Whosoever is under the influence of a 


strong passion, whoever is gifted with a lofty 
soul may produce something sublime. It was 
a very humble woman who, when she heard of 
the sacrifice of Isaac enjoined to his father 
Abraham, exclaimed to the priest who told her 


the history, ** God would never have enjoined 


* such a sacrifice to a mother!” 

This expression ig the sublime of maternal 
feeling. But the sublime may be found even in 
silence. The famous Leaguer, Bussi le Clerc, 
came into the Parliament of Paris with his 
satellites, and commanded the magistrates to 
give him a decree subversive of the rights 
of the Bourbons, or to follow him to the 
Bastille. No person answered, and the whole 
body rose to follow him. That is the sublime 
of virtue. And why? Because no answer 
could have spoken so much as this silence. For 
without pretending to give an exact definition 
of the sublime (which is, perhaps, impossible) 
if there be a distinction characteristic by which 
we may recognise it, it is that the sublime, 
whether of thought, of feeling, or of imagery, 
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is such im itself that the mind, the soul, ‘the 
imagination, can conceive nothing beyond it. 
Apply this principle to the foregoing exam- 
ples, and it will be found perfectly accurate. 
That which is beautiful, that which is grand, 
that which is forcible, admits degrees of com- 
' parison : bat thére are no degrees in the 
sublime. Let us endeavour to imagine any 
thing that Scipio might have said, instead of what 
he did say: let us substitute some words for 
the silence of the Parisian magistrates; or for 
the exclamation of the mother}; and still we 
shall be far below the sublime already pointed 
out. Or let us put ourselves in the situation of 
the elder Horatius, let us fathom the farthest 
conceptions of patriotism and honour, arid we 
shall imagine nothing beyond the Qu’il mourit. 
There is another analogous situation, that of 
Ajax, who, at the moment when the Greeks 
are giving way before the Trojans whom Jupi- 
ter protects, finds himself surrounded by a 
tremendous darkness, which does not even leave 
him the power of fighting. If we endeavour 
for an age to conceive the strongest expression 
which the haughty valour of a desperate war- 
rior could suggest to him, we shall find nothing 
beyond those lines so justly celebrated, aud so 
often quoted, which Homer has put into the 
mouth of Ajax: 

** Jove! if we perish, we thy will obey; 

** But let us perish in the face of day !” 

We have been speaking of emotions pro- 
duced by a sublime instincl. The following 


singular instance of this instinet occurred in the 
last century. A liori had escaped from the me- 


hagerie of the Grand Duke of Florence, and’ 


was running about the streets of the town. 
Terror spread itself on every side, and all were 
flying before him. A woman who was cafry- 


ing her child in her arms, let it fall as she ran, 


The lion took it in his jaws. The mother, 
quite frantic, threw herself on her knees before 
the animal, and asked her child of him with 
piercing cries. There can be no one who will 
hot feel that this extraordinary action, which 
is the last step of madness and despair, this 
abandonment of reason which is superior to 
reason itself, this instinct of a powerful grief 
which is impressed with the persuasion that 
nothing can be inflexible, is truly what wé 
should call the sublime. But the sequel of the 
‘tory is susceptible of more than one explana- 
tion. The lion stops, looks steadfastly at her, 
lays down the child again unhurt, and goes 
away. Have grief and despair then an ex- 
pression that makes itself intelligible even to 
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wild beasts? We know that they are capable 
of sentiments arising from association; and we | 
have even seen a thousand instances of their at- 
tachment and of their gratitude. But here; this 
mother, in order to arrest the fangs of the fe- 
rocious animal, had but a moment and a shriek ! 
It was necessary to make the lion understand 
what she asked, and to move his compassion 
when he had understood. He did understand, 
and his compassion was moved. How? This 
might lead us into many reflections on the na- 
tural sympathy of all animated beings: but such 
a course would be foreign to our present pur- 

After styling so much of our own on the sub- 
ject Of the sublime, it will be natural for some 
one to ask us, what Longinus has done in his 
treatise on the sublime. The fact is, that he 
has not treated on the sublime in the sense in 
which we have been considering it, so much as.in 
the sense of the sublime style, in contradistinction 
to the simple style, and the mixed style, which 
takes a middle course between the two. There 
has, indeed, been considerable discussion as to the 
real object of Longinus’s treatise; but the best 
opinion appears to be, that he means to speak 
of the sublime style, the style most adapted to 
grand and elevated subjects, to epic, or lyric poe- 
try; to judicial, deliberative, or demonstrative 
eloquence, and to such other efforts as require 
grandeur, elevation, force, or pathos. It may 
again be asked how any difference of opinion 
could have arisen as to the author's intention, 


because it should seem that he would have be- 
gun by determining precisely the subject that 
he iheant to discuss. But the opening passage 
of his work will be a sufficient answer to that 
question. It is sufticient previously to observe, 
that in the time of Longinus there was one tren- 
tise on the sublime; the composition of an- 
other rhetorician named Cacilius, & treatise 
which “has been completely lost, and is now 
known to us only by Longinus’s mention of it. 
Longinu®, in his exordium, thus addresses him- 
self to the young Terentianus, his pupil and 
friend : 

“ You know, my dear Tereotianus, that 


‘© when we went over the work of Ceeciliuson 


the sublime, we thought that his style was much 
« below his subject, that he never meddied with 
“© the principal points of the question, and that, 
« in short, he did not arrive at the true end of 
‘* all writing, the instruction of the. reader. 
‘In every treatise on art, there are two ob- 
** jects; the one is to give @ clear idea of the 
“ subject on which you treat: the other, 
Dp 
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** which, though second in order, stands first in 
‘* importance, is to point. out the means of 
* succeeding in the pursuit on which the trea- 
** tise is written. Cacilius has gone at great 
‘* length into the former article, as if it had 
** been completely unknown before his time, 
** and has said nothing at all on the latter head. 
‘* He has explained the nature of the sublime, 
“* and neglected to show the means of pro- 
** ducing it.” 

Lengiaus then, still speaking to Terentianus 
asa very well informed young man, says: ‘* I 
** conceive it unnecessary for me to point out 
** to you that the sublime is the loftiest and 
“* grandest kind of writing, and that it has been 
** the principal meaus of immortalising the best 
** authors,” He then proves, according to the 
method of the philosophers and rhetoricians, 


that there is an art of the sublime; he specifies 
the faults of style which are most opposite to 
it, and after this general introduction, he enters 
on his subject, and points out the principal 
sources of the sublime, which, according to 
him, are five. 

Now if there be any truth in the reasonings 
which we have just held on the indefinability 
of the sublime, considered in the sense in which 
we have throughout the greatest part of this 
essay considered it, it will necessarily follow 
that Longinus, after giving this precise analysis 
of, and as it were, recipe for, sublimity, must 
mean to treat of the sublime in the second sense, 
namely, the sublime style. 

In a future number we will speak more fully 
of this celebrated work, and prefix a few words 


concerning the author himself. 
Horarivs. 


TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE. 
KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


“© Where white-rob’d misses amble two and two ; 
** Nodding to booted beaux, How do? How do?” 


SHERIDAN. 


Sir, 

THE fineness of the day tempted me very 
strongly, about a fortnight ago, to take a stroll 
into Kensington Gardens; where, after under- 
going the usual and indispensable preliminaries 
of crowded streets, and dusty shoes, bair breadth 
escapes from the wheels of coroneted carriages, 
and distant nods from passing acquaintances, I 
did, in fact, arrive at about half past three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

After taking two or three turns up and down 
the great walks of this terrestrial elysium, I 
retired to the shade of a tree, a few yards 
distant from the path, and began to amuse my- 
self with reflections on the. motives, manners, 
and characters of the crowd, which was thus 
promiscuously assembled. It is not unpleasant, 
thought I, to one who is kindly disposed toward 
his fellow creatures, to see the myriads of happy 
beings, who on a day like this, issue from the 
dark retreats of business, difficulty and dirt, to 
enjoy the transient gleam of pleasure, which the 
returning Sabbath may glance upon them. 
Each insect, that has lain in the shell, a torpid 
grub, or crawled amid the dirt a groping cater- 
pillar, now spreads his wings to the sun, a 


| 


gilded butterfly, and lives and glows in all the 
enjoyment of animation. And yet, amid this 
variegated tribe, all now sporting alike in the 
warmth of the genial day, forgetful of the past, 
anmindful of the future, and conscious only of 
the pleasures of the present; how numberless 
are the characteristics, how strongly stamped 
are the distinctions of each separate class! 
Some are most remarkable for their busy hum, 
others for their rapid flight, some for their 
gilded plumage, and some for their envenomed 
stings. How entertaining would it be to the 
philosophic eye to know at once, with the skill 
of a Reaumur, the different designations, em- 
ployments, properties, and pleasures of each, 
so as to enjoy their beauties, and avoid their 
stings. 

While I was wrapt in these meditations, I 
felt something touch me behind upon my shou}- 
der. I started, for I thought myself alone ; 
and though the tap gave me a momentary and 
instinctive feeling of a hovering bailiff, yet the 
recollection that it was Sunday delivered me 
very speedily from that apprehension. f 
looked round me, and perceived nothing, till 
on raising my eyes to the foliage of the wee 
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under which I was standing, I discovered nestling 
in one of the boughs, a little hump-backed 
figure with crutches. 

** And what in the name of fortune are yeu ?” 
said I, turning tothe figure. “ You remind me 
“ of the celebrated Asmodeus, the mighty devil 
‘‘ upon two sticks, rather than of any other 
“ object that | ever came across, either in my 
“adventures or my studies, 

“ You are right enough, young moralist,”’ 
said the figure: ** EF am indeed that very As- 
“ modeus. I have been reading the wishes of 
“your heart, and as I am in a particularly 
“* good-humour to-day, I feel an inclination to 
gratify your curiosity.” 

“ T am sure,” replied I, ** your demonship 
‘is very obliging. Letme then request you 
* first to tell me who is that thin, fashionable 
‘looking man, witha long nose, walking with 
‘* two tall elegant women,” 

‘* That,” answered the spirit, ‘* is Lord ——, 
* one of the very greatest men at this moment 
“living in the country. Not that he is one of 
‘* the best men in the country neither—no, nor 
** one of the wisest—nor even one of the most 
**jearned: but he is great, because he holds 
‘a great situation. Fine feathers make fine 
“birds, you know; and office like money is 
** an admirable Fuller’s earth for stained re- 
** putations. That man is one of the Cabinet 
** Ministers.” 

** At least,” said 1, ** he looks like a gentle- 
** man,” 

‘* Ob yes,” observed the demon, he is gentle- 
*‘ manly enough. Pliability, anda happy ac- 
“‘commodation to prevailing modes always 
** constituted a gentleman; and now-a-days, 
** they make a man a statesman into the bargain. 
‘* That nobleman has at least experience in his 
** favour; for never yet was there a minister 
‘* who knew the secrets of so many cabinets. In 
“* the long administration @f a great orator, 
“now departed, this Lord bore an advantage- 
“ous employment. When that great orator 
“* Jost his influence, this Lord succeeded to fa- 
** vour with the next administration. When the 
‘orator came in again, still this Lord was 
“ kept on theestablishment. For a few months 
“‘an honest system was pursued, and this 
** Lord was not admitted, his capacity not 
“lying in that way ; but as a putrid body is 
“always buoyant from its corruption, this 
** Lord soon rose to the surface again, and at 
2 this moment rears his head, a noble example 
2 to posterity, of the advantages of a versatile 

genius. Indeed, this Lord has one thing in 
“common with virtue itself, that though all 


**be ruin and confusion around, though the 
** sky be falling to atoms, and chaos be come 
** again, he can boldly stand up 


** Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

‘* The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds!” 
Repulsa nescius 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus : 

Nec sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio popularis aure ! 


** You have convinced me,” said I, ** of the 
** advantages of sucha character. Now tell me 
“who is that dark man with red cheeks, a 
** small hat, a bended knee, a frizzled wig, and 
** half a hundred buttons on each of his three 
** waistcoats ?”’ 

‘© That is the fashionable Mr. 


‘* man whom heaven meant fora rational being; 


** but who disguises himself by ‘ lisping, am- 
“* bling, painting, and nick-naming God's crea- 
** tures.’ Yet his good spirit shines through 
‘** him, and in spite of all his efforts to. be con- 
temptible, he is only ridiculous. He has 
‘* been caricatured in balf the print shops of 
** London; but be seeks notoriety, and would 
‘* yather take infinite pains (o be laughed at as 
** a coxcomh, than let himself alone, and beap- 
‘* proved as a man of good sense and elegant 
‘manners. In reality, he has both, though no 
«¢ one would suppose so who judged of him from 
‘‘ appearance. The Duke of —— the other 
“« day in conversation, saida witty thing enough 
“ofhim. A gentleman was protesting to bis 
** Grace that was not so great asimpleton: 
«+ as he seemed to be. ‘ I believe it,’ answered 
“‘ the Duke, ‘ for I do not think it possible that 
‘* any human being canbe so great a simpleton 
‘as he seems to be.’ The following was his 
“ summary of the delights of life: to look at 
‘the Duchess of R——, to talk with the 
Duchess of D———, to see the Hilligsberg. 
«+ dance, to hear the Billington sing, to eat pine- 
‘¢ apple ice, and smell otto of roses! But he 
“ likes to be remarkable for his eccentricities; 
‘and the other night, when he was told a 
‘+ gentleman had gone in bis character and dress 
‘* to a masquerade, his only answer was, ‘ Iam 
“¢ sure he does me a great deal of bonour. Is 
jt not alittleextraordinary, that so much idle 
“* vanity should exist ina man, who, if be were 
“ not vain of fopperies, might have a character 
<‘ and understanding that would justify him in 
“ being intellectually vain? that a man of 
“ high courage and unspotted honour should 
‘ jmitate a French hair-dresser? and that a 
‘ man of elegant taste, and the most complete 
“ high-breeding should condescend to make 
Bz 
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** himself the gaze of blackguards who point, | 
‘* and shopkeepers who shrug at him?” 

The demon went on to give me more descrip- 
tions, Mr. Editor; but as I think I have now! 
written quite enough for one letter, I shall lay | 
aside my pen for the present ; though not with- | 


out an intention of resuming it hereafter, if you 
should think this communication deserving of a 
place in your elegant work, — 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CLEOFASTULUS, 


THE MAGIC SPECTACLES: A SATIRICAL TALE, 


THE Sultan Achmet had reigned fourteen 
years over the empire of the Crescent: he had 
many virtues: he was brave, patriotic, and ge- 
nerous: he was surnamed Achmet the Good. 
Yet he had also great faults ; he was the slaye 
of prejudice: what he loved he doated on, and 
what he disliked he detested; yet both his 
hatred and his friendship were very often found- 
ed upon mere caprice. He was passionately 
fond of flattery; for he actuately believed in 
the sincerity of the praises which were lavish- 
ed on him by his courtiers, as he actually be- 
lieved in the sincerity of the caresses of all the 
pretty women with whom his seraglio was 
crouded. Self-love causes extreme credulity, 
induces a man to distrust others much less than 
himself, and makes him prone to believe in the 
frankness of those who flatter him: in these 
respects it resembles love. 

While, on the one hand, Achmet was de- 
lighted with adulation ; on the other, he could 
not indure contradiction: the truths that mili- 
tated against his passions, or even inclinations, 
were to him harsh and offensive, and he re- 
pulsed them as he woulda lye. He was then 
completely intractable, like almost all other 
men—like all kings. He loved only the advice 
which agreed with his tastes and caprices. Of 
course, he was easily deceived by any body 
who chose to take the trouble of deceiving 
him; and in the courts of kings there are al- 
ways people to be found who are very willing 
to take that trouble. 

Achmet the Good, had, nevertheless, a Grand 
Vizir, named Rustan, who had held that high 
situation ever since the young Sultan’s acces- 
sion to the throne. Rustan was a man of an 
imposing air: a long beard, which time had 
whiteacd, gave to his countenance an expres- 
sion of roughness and severity. As he was a 
man of profound knowledge in public business, 
of great experience, and of seventy years of 


as he thought; when the Sultan was meditating 
any foolish enterprize, the Vizir pointed out 
to him, without ceremony, the extravagance of 
his projects: when Achmet was rushing into 
improper expences, Rystan did not fail to 
represent to him that he was rapidly emp- 
tying the exchequer. In short, the Vizir 
very often contradicted the Sultan, for the, 
Sultan was very much disposed to do silly. 
things: a disposition which would, probably, 
be that of a great many people, if they were 
at the head of the extended empire of the 
Crescent. 

Achmet had a favourite courtier, and a fa- 
vourite Sultana, whom he almost idolized, and 
who had mach more influence in the govern- 
ment than the Vizir. In the most important 
affairs, Achmet consulted only his dear Neissour, 
and his beautiful Fatima; and he took no step 
but according to their answers. The favourite 
courtier, loaded with his sovereign’s benefits, 
every day obtained some new gift at his hands, 
and disposed of all the offices of the empire, all 
the employments of the seraglio, and all the 
commissions of the army. Achmet could not 
resist him: he said to himself, ** Neissour loves 
** meso much, could I refuse him any thing ?, 
‘* Besides, he desires only my prosperity and 
my glory.” Confidence always accompanies 
friendship. 

In the same way he believed all the elo- 
quence of Fatima; he flew to anticipate her 
desires, which were innumerable, and he would 
have ruined his empire to gratify any one of 
the quickly springing fancies of the Sultana. 
He said to himself, ‘* Fatima is so much in love 
“* with me, how can I refuse her any thing : 
** besides, she wishes only my prosperity and 
** my glory.”’ Sultans, in common with the 
humblest mortals, feel the necessity of con- 
ceiving themselves beloved, 


It is easy to perceive that with such a dispo, 


age, he considered himself privileged to speak 


sition Achmet could not often be of the same 
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way of thinking as his Vizir. They had dis- 
putes together which were very sharp, at least 
on the part of the Sultan: for the Vizir never 
departed from the respect that he owed to his 
master: he always téld him the truth with that 
unalterable severity which belongs to sound 
sense and right reason. But Achmet, despe- 
rately loving the Sultana, and warmly attached 
to his male favourite, considered Rustan only as 
aharsh, severe, suspicious fellow, who took a 
sort of spiteful pleasure in crossing his highest 
eajoyments, his sweetest tastes, and his tenderest 
feelings. Accordingly he had for some time 
viewed them with considerable disgust ; and lie 
suffered him to retain the title of Vizir only 
from a sort of civility, and from a regard to his 
aacient services: nay, even as it was, the Sul- 
tan waited but for a favourable opportunity of 
degrading him from his office, in order to be- 
stow it on his dear Neissour, ‘ 

One night Achmet the Good, as he lay by the 
side of his beautiful Fatima, observed her sleep- 
ing sweetly : and as he gazed, drunk with love 
and joy, he scarcely breathed for fear of dis- 
turbing her repose. ‘* How lovely she is!” 


thought he, ‘* is there an houri in the paradise 
** of Mahomet who can be compared to Fati- 
ma? What freshness and yet delicacy ! what 
** lilies and what roses! And Rustan would 
have me refuse any thing to Fatima! Oh! 
would I had all the riches of the universe in 
a single diamond that I might offer them to 
** her! This Rustan pretends to love me, and 
he detests all that love. He is perpetually 
speaking ill of Fatima and Neissour. He 
would persuade me that theyare deceiving 
me, in order that he may alone possess all 

my confideace, and enjoy all my power. 
' The other day he said to me, O sublime Sul- 
tan! how are you blinded! O that Mahomet 
would send you a pair of spectaclesthat might 
enable you to read the hearts of those who 
surround you, Ah, if I possessed these pre- 
cious spectacles, how much love for me I 
should see in the heart of Fatima! I am 
sure that at this moment she is dreaming 
of me: she sees only me in her dreams, as 
she thinks only on me while awake : she has 
told me so: O how I wish I could get such 
spectacles as Rustan was talking of! I 
should be the happiest of men; and the as- 
surance that they would give me of my hap- 
piness, would still increase it, f must try to 
Possess this wonderful. instrament if it be 
only to enrage and confound Rustan. Ach- 
* met again cast a glance upon the beautiful 
* Sultana and went to sleep, dreaming on the 


** spectacles of which the Vizir had suggested 
** the idea.” 
There was at that time in Constantinople a 
famous magician, such as is not to be met with 
now-a-days. He was an Arabian, who, by 
means of the mathematical sciences, had raised 
himself to astrology, who predicted the future, © 
and whose knowledge in general was so exten- 
sive that the common people of Constantinople, 
and even many well informed persons of that 
day, were not sure whether Mahomet himself 
knew more. Early in the morning of the next 
day, Achmet gave orders that this extraordi-— 
nary and justly celebrated man should be 
brought before him. ‘* Wise Ezraim,” said 
Achmet, on seeing the Magician, *‘ the report 
** of thy knowledge hath long since reached 
me: I am told that thou possessest many 
‘© wonderful secrets, and that nothing in the 
universe is concealed from thee, I wished 
to see thee in order to request thee to do me 

a service.” 

Ezraim prostrated himself before the Sultan, 
and said to him: ‘* Speak, magnificent Lord! 
** you see at your feet the humblest and most 
© devoted of your slaves.” 

** Listen,” said the Sultan, ** I wish to have 
** spectacles that may enable me to read the 
** profoundest folds of the heart. Answer me, 
** canst thou manufactare these admirable spec- 
** tacles for me?” 

* Sublime Sultan,” said Ezraim, ‘* to-mor- 
row you shall be in possession of this trea- 

‘* sure, and your Majesty’s desires shall be sa-_ 
‘* tisfied even beyond your hopes. The com- 

position of such a pair of spectacles is a very 

simple operation to me, a mere trifle in com- 
‘* parison of the divine secrets which my sci- 
** ence has revealed to me.” It is easy to see 

that mathematicians were not very modest in 

the days of the Sultan Achmet. 

The next day Ezraim performed his pro- 
mise : and Achmet found himself in possession 
of the marvellous spectacles. He was in the 
midst of his court when he received them. His 
first impulse was to put them on, and look at 
all the courtiers who were intoxicating him 
with their flatteries: but ona sudden he started 
back in horror: ** What do I see?” cried he. 
Begone, traitors! you are all villains—mon- 
** sters! you disgust me!” 

The courtiers, in great astonishment and 
alarm, came nearer to him. “* What trou- 
“ bles‘your Majesty ?” said they, “ Whatfury 
* rouses you thus against us? Are we not your 
faithful subjects ?”—** Faithful! O Maho- 


met!” cried the Sultan, * Faithfal! see 
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“* in your hearts nothing but treason, jealousy, 
** hatred, and envy, armed with all their poi- 
* sons. Avoid, avoid my. presence.” With 
these words, he dashed upon them, and aim- 
ing his scymetar at their heads, would have 
murdered them all if they had not saved them- 
selves by flight. 

When he found himself alone, he began thus 
to reflect. ‘* These, these, are the men whe are 
** perpetually loading me with protestations 
** of their love, attachment, and fidelity! I 
have chosen to surrougd me the most deprav- 
** ed beings in my empire: I live in the midst 
** of my most cruel enemies: I escape their 
** malice only because they hate each other 
** too much to come to an understanding and 
unite against me. They would willingly 
** suck the last drop of my blood ; and yet I 
** believed their flatteries, I relished their poi- 
** soned incense! Thanks to the Great Pro- 
** phet, I shall no longer be their dupe: by 
** the assistance of these admirable spectacles, 
I shall easily distinguish the persons who 
love me from the persons who hate me. 
Neissour, for instance; now he loves me! 
** His heart is pure as an azure sky, and his 
mouth has never uttered falsehood. On him 
“I will try the power of my spectacles, not 
** to discover what is passing in his breast, for 
** that I already know; but to make myself 
** amends by the picture of his virtues and 
“* friendship, for the vexation that I have in- 
** dured from this first and cruel experiment.” 

He sends for Neissour, and the favourite is 
before his eyes. ‘‘ Come, dear Neissour,” 
said the Sultan, ‘‘ come and console me for the 
“* perfidy of my courtiers. I know them now : 
“* | have read in their hearts; they can de- 
“* ceive me no longer: I have driven them all 
* from my presence, and I will substitute dif- 
** ferent persons throughout my court.” 

What!” said the favourite, ‘‘ And has 
***your Majesty banished them? How do I 
« admire and approve your penetration and 
** your wisdom! you have at last then unmask- 
* ed these lying villains! You know, you 
“* have seen, of what materials a courtier is 
«* made! Certainly, your Majesty had no ene- 
** mies more dangerous. I always suspected 
“* them; but I durst not say so to you, because 
“« I perceived you took so much pleasure in 
“ listening to them ; besides, said I to myself, 
** the Sultan is so good, that he never believes 
** the wickedness that he hears of, until he be- 
* holds it with his owneyes. Ah, Sire, let 
** the attachment, the devotion of Neissour—” 
** Be silent, traitor!” interrupted the Sultan, 


who during this harangue had put on his spec- 
tacles. ‘* Be silent, and accuse them no longer, 
“* for they are at least as virtuous as thou art! 
** I read into thy heart: I see there the most 
“** atrocious perfidy: I see that thou hatest me 
** im the bottom of thy soul, and that thou 
** loadest me with caresses from motives of 
** sordid interest! How unhappy am I! No 
** one loves me !” 


Neissour, with a hundred protestations, 


threw himself at his Sovereign’s feet, and won. 


ders how it is possible to doubt his zeal, his 
entire devotion. 

* No! no! Edo not doubt!” rejoined Ach- 
met, ‘‘ thou art a traitor; but thy seductive 
** harangues, thy honeyed words are now pow- 
erless. Thou canst not refute these infalli- 
ble spectacles which I have received from 
** the scientific Ezraim; with these, I read 
the bottom of thy heart, and am net so 
** happy as to entertain even a doubt of thy 
** ingratitude 

** How, Sire??? said Neissour, “* Is it the 
Magician Ezraim whom you trust? These 
** spectacles are false ones, never doubt it: 
you read treason and hypocrisy in this 
heart where you ought to see only sincerity, 


‘* fidelity, and love. Do not you know that’ 


** this Ezraim has long been the friend of your 
** proud minister, Rustan, and that this is a 
scheme which they have contrived for my 
ruin? Ab Sire, if the sacrifice of my life will 
convince you of my attachment, I will shed 
all my blood this instant before your eyes.” 
** Enough,” said the Sultan, “ begone! I 
see, by the aid of my spectacles, that you 
are still acting, and that you have no inten- 
** tion of killing yourself.” 

The favourite departs, and the unhappy 
Achmet goes into the apartment of his Sultana, 
** Alas!” said he, ‘* she alone will be found 
“faithful. Dear Fatima! 1 shall at least 
** perceive in thy heart all the love with which 
** thou hast inspired mine.” He enters. The 
Sultana is carelessly lying on a cushion: at the 
sight of Achmet she gently rises, and moves 
towards him with a smile full of love, anda 
pair of eyes glittering with joy and pleasure. 
But what was her astonishment when the 
Sultan repulsed her with indignation and fury ? 
He had read in her breast the cruel words, 
disgust, hatred, infidelity. The anhappy Sul- 
tan was no longer master of himself: his despair 
surpassed description. He broke every thing 
he could snatch, and then sunk into a deep me- 
lancholy. Large tears escaped from his eyes, 
and rolled down his burning cheeks. He was 
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dying to revenge himself, but he, determined 
that his vengeance should be signal and terrific. 
He sat upon a sofa, with the spectacles in his 
hand, and looking at Fatima, who was placing 
herself at his feet, casting her eyes on the ground, 
sighing and weeping. Achmet gazed on her 
and said: “* Can there be in one person such 
“ charms and such perfidy? And could you, 
“ Fatima, betray so much love? O how I did 
“ love you, I would have sacrificed the world 
“ to you, and you have deceived me !” 

** You are jesting,” said Fatima, smiling, 
“and so you are only jealous. Now I am at 
“ ease again. 1 was afraid some great misfor- 
“ tune had happened to my dear Achmet, and 
“ I was‘in haste, to share his sorrows, even 
“ before I knew the cause of them. But it is 
only jealousy ! Ha, ha, 

“ How, traitress, do you laugh at my pangs? 
“ do you dare to insult your irritated Lord ? do 
“ you add raillery to crime, when the thunder 
* of my vengeance is rolling over your guilty 
** head ?” 

“ The thunder! Oh, Tam not afraid of it. 
** It thanders now, but the sky will soon be 
** cleared. What have I done, then,” said she, 
“encircling the Sultan with her pretty arms, 
whiter and more dazzling than snow. 
** Speak what have I done, to deserve sv much 
“ anger 

“What have you done?” said Achmet, 
“ Can you ask it? While you are loading me 
“* with caresses, you feel toward me only disgust 
“‘ and hatred. I have read your heart.” 

“ Hatred,” answered Fatima, “ you are 
“right, cértainly I have given you so many 
“* proofs of my hatred; even yesterday; nay, 
“Jast night. Achmet you are right—I feel that 
** I hate you with all my heart.” 

These words she accompanied with caresses 
so lively nd tender, and with a tone so persua- 
sive and natural, that Achmet the Good could 
no longer command himself, 

“* And are you not false ?” said he, if it 
“ were possible.” 

Pr . false ! can you believe it? Do you believe 

As she spoke, she pressed the Sultan to her 
bosom, smiled, and let fall a tear, which dropped 
upon his forehead, 

** Oh, Mahomet!” exclaimed he, “ how if 
“Neissour spoke the truth? if the magician 
“has really deceived me, and the spectacles 
“ should be false ?” 

“ What!” asked Fatima, ‘* Of what spec- 
** tacles are you speaking? And what connec- 


“tion is there between these spectacles, and 
** him who loves you?” 

Then he told her how he obtained this talis- 
man, and what were the qualities ascribed to it. 

At this recital, the tears of the beautiful and 
tender Fatima fell in torrents. She cried out, 
** Oh, cruel Achmet ! Now indeed I know the 
* extent of my misfortune ! I have for ever lost 
“* your tenderness ! You believe a vile magician 
** rather than my caresses and my tears! Is thus 
** my affection rewarded? I am no longer be- 
** loved by my Lord! Ah, wretch that I am ! 
** Why did you spare me in your rage? why 
“ did not you snatch from me an éxistence 
* which your odious saspicions have now poi- 
** soned for ever?” 

She spoke, and, choaked with her tears, she 
fell senseless on the couch. The Sultan flies to 
her, and with the liveliest concern assisted her 
to recover. She returned to sensation; the 
Sultan tried to appease her, and swore to 
love her for ever: for he was already in great 
doubt whether or not he should believe his 
spectacles, And now, perceiving that he stag- 
gered, Fatima put in a blow which ensured to 
her the victory. She told him that Ezraim’s 
spectacles must be a contrivance of the Vizir’s, 
and proposed to make an immediate trial of 
them. 

** You know,” said she “how the proud 
** Rustan detests you! You know his malicious 
*< pleasure to contradict you in every thing: 
** well, make on him the same fatal proof that 
** you have just made on Neissour and me: I 
** am sure you will read in his heart all that he 
“* wishes you to read there, and all exactly con- 
“* trary to what that heart in reality contains.” 

The Sultan eagerly seized this ingenious and 
deceitful advice: he embraced the beautiful 
Fatima, and went away to walk off his vexations 
and suspicions, in a part of his gardens, where 
he knew that the Vizir generally walked at 
that hour, He found him, indeed, and the 
Vizir was beginning to give him a lesson with 
his usual roughness, but Achmet was not ina 
humour to hear him. The Vizirhad scarcely 
began, when the Sultan, putting on his spec- 
tacles, read the heart of this severe Minister. 
What was his astonishment, he saw there only 
zeal, attachment, inviolable fidelity. At this 
sight he exclaimed: ‘I have no longer a 
‘‘ doubt. Fatima is right, my spectacles are 
‘* false ; they have caused me to read treason 
‘+ in the hearts of all whom I best loved: and 
‘* they have shown me nothing but love in the 
“* heart of that man, among all my subjects, 
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victim to the rebel Janissaries, when another 
troop of Janissaries still devoted to their Sultan, 
rushed upon the traitors who had sworn to kill 
him. The battle became dreadful; the walls 
of the seraglio were bathed in blood. At last, 
the righteous cause became more prevalent; 
the traitor Neissour was killed, the rebels put 
to flight, and Rustan, the brave Rustan, who 
had received early intelligence of Neissour's 
intended revolt, entered the seraglio in triumph 
at the head of Achmet’s faithful subjects. At 
the sight of this band, the few adherents of 
Neissour who were still fighting in the interior, 
saved themselves by flight, and the Sultan 
found himself delivered from all his enemies, 

All again was quiet. The seraglio was clear- 
ed of the rebels, and Fatima paid for her treaé 
chery with her life. But who can paint the 
gratitade of Achmet? The Vizir whom he has 
just condemned is his saviour : to him he owes 
his throne and his life! ‘* O wise and gene- 
rous Rustan,” said he, how can I return 
* these vast benefits? Unhappy that I was! 
‘* I rejected thy counsels! IE gave myself up 
** to the cruellest enemies, and I mortally hated 
“* my only friend! O Rustan, Rastan, always 
** speak the truth to me!” 

Some days after this event, Achmet, as he 
was walking with the Vizir, asked him what 
was become of the great Magician Ezraim. 

“ He is dead Sire,” answered Rustan. 

** Dead !” said Achmet, ‘* How much do ¥ 
** regret him! Wretch that I am! I possessed 
** a precious treasure, and I knew not how to 
** value it: in my frenzy I broke my magic 
‘* spectacles! irreparable loss !” 

** Magnificent Monarch,” answered the Vi- 
zir, ‘‘ do not abandon yourself to vain regret. 
You have broken an instrument which at 
any rate was useless: The best spectacles 
are of no use to him who will look at every 
thing through his own passions; and he who 
sees only with the eyes of reason has no occa~ 
** sion for spectacles.”’ 


** who loves me the least! What would have 
** become of me, if Fatima had not unmasked. 
** this imposture to me? By this happy. dis- 
** covery, I regain the peace that I had lost : 
** and thou, execrable magician, shalt dearly 
«* pay for thy iniquity !” 

He spoke, and breaking his spectacles, drove 
away the Vizir, and commanded that the 
traitor Ezraim should be seized. But he was 
soon informed that Ezraim had quitted Con- 
stantinople. That cunning magician had of 
course guessed what would happen in the serag- 
lio, and had very wisely resorted to flight; On 
receiving this intelligence, Achmet no longer 
doubted the perfidy of Ezraim : Neissour was 
recalled, and Achmet leaded him with favours, 
in hopes to banish from his mind the recollec- 
tion of unjust suspicions. Neissour soon con- 
vinced him that Ezraim had been merely the 
tool of Rustan, and every means were employed 
to secure the Vizir: but he had disappeared as 
well as Ezraim, and all pursuit of him was 
abortive. 

Whilst all these events were passing in the 
seraglio, a confused noise was heard in the city. 
It was whispered that the Sultan had gone mad, 
and would be shortly dethroned. Some persons 
were bold enough to assert aloud, that Achmet 
‘was no longer worthy to reign, and that a suc- 
cessor ought to be chosen. The public mind 
became inflamed, the tumult increased, and at 
last filled all the town. A party of the Janis- 
saries attacked the seraglio: The general cry 
was that Achmet should be dethroned, and 
Weissour made Sultan in his place. Neissour 
himself appeared at the head of this revolt, and 
was animating the rebels by the hope of the 
most brilliant rewards, Achmet would have 
armed the seraglio ; but a great aumber of the 
eunuchs refused to fight against Neissour, the 
lover of the Sultana; Fatima herself was seen 
exhorting and bribing some of the rebels to bring 
her the head of the Sultan. Achmet defended 
himself for a little while, with a few faithful 
adbereats, but he was on the point of falling a 
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FITZWALTER, “OR THE SOPHISTRY OF THE PASSIONS.” 
(Continued from page 485. ) 


* Ah! cease my dear Mrs. Orville thus to 
* oppose the dangerous sophistry of the pas- 
‘+ sions to the sober dictates of reason, to the 
“ established rules of society, and to those 
‘< better guides, the voice of virtue and ofduty.”” 
Major Fitzwalter's proposals you say are ho 
“ nourable compared with those which most 
“« men would make in his situation.” Honour- 
able my dear friend! is this then the nice dis- 
tinction of modern honour? honourable, only 
because he has not yet reached the last step of 
infamy, and because over those he has now trod, 
he strews the thorny rose of passion, the better 
to conceal the frightful precipice to which his 
hand is dragging you. In hisarms you say, he 
offers you a shelter ‘* from the unkindness of a 
** husband, from the contamely of a proud 
‘“* world which you despise, and from the un- 
** certainties of future fate or fortune.”” Will 
he tell you that those arms will shelter you 
from yourself? from the agonies of an awakened 
conscience, or the pangs of a repentant heart? 
No, he has not yet dared to tell you this, In 
what is Fitzwalter’s eonduct different to that of 
every other villain? does not every seducer 
point out to his victim his arms, asa refuge not 
of fallen virtue but of proud unblashing guilt? 
and is it not from that pollated shelter she is too 
often thrown upon a cold reproaching world, to 
endure the pang of desertion, the keeness of re- 
proach, the anguish of neglect, of disdain, and 
of disgrace? Lefi to weep in silence over ‘he 
- faded Bower of happiness, it only droops over 
that unndliced grave which will soon cover 
alike her errors and her ashes,—You say ‘* he 
‘* has given you every proof of friendship, and 
“* that her ties are not lightly to be broken, when 


** gratitude has formed them,” Was ita proof 
well aware ofall hisadvantages in possessing such 


of friendship to expose to you a husband's er- 
Tors as a temptation for your own? to rob your 
children of your affections, your relations of 
their pride in you, and society of what was its 
fairest ornament and example till he destroyed 
it? Is ita proof of friendship to ask you to sa- 


crifice to him your duty—your virtue~your 


peace of mind—yourfortune, your good name— 

all, all that made you happy with the proudest 

distinction? And what does he offer you in re- 

turn for such sacrifices? the transient hour of 

passion (which will soon cease to charm from 
No, X1.—VPol, 11. 


the ease of its attainment) the opprodrivm, not 
the protection of a name marked with the cele. 
brity of infamy—the disdain of the world, the 
Sorrow of your friends, the reproach of your 
children, and the still trembling conflicts of fallen 
virtue. Ob! spare me Louisa—my tears fall so 
fast over the picture, as to oblige me to lay 
aside the pencil. 

With very different emotions to that with 
which she had read Mrs, Herbert's previous 
letter did Mrs. Orville receive this. —Fitz- 
walter had accidentally observed, that ‘ friend- 
** ship might speak the language of persuasion, 
** but was not to assume the high tone of re- 
proach,”—-To the deluded Mrs. Orville its 
best dictates were now considered as the reproof 
of haughty virtue; and she from this period 
gradually ceased to repose a confidence where 
she found her errors would not be countenanced, 
although over her sorrows a healing balsam 
would have beenshed. Inthe meantime Fitz- 
walter received letters from Colonel Orville, 


mentioning his determination of sending his. 


children over by the next ship, and desiring 
him ** to coax his wife into sending him a few 
** useful hundreds from her own income,” which 
he observed ** was indecd for her alone more 
** than she could contrive to spend, unless” he 
added gaily ‘*‘ you are kindly assisting her till 
* the children join her in getting rid of it.” 
He concluded his letter by saying, ‘* that re- 


** cent losses at the gaming table, to a consi- . 


derable amount,would make such a remittance 
** not only acceptable but necessary—to curtail 
** his expences with a wife he added might have 
** heen practicable, bat with 4 mistress was im- 
possible,” Accustomed to tread all the mazes in 
the winding path of seduction, Fitawalter was 


aletter ; the contents of which he determined to 
make subservient to his own purposes; which, 
at this period, every thing seemed to favour. 
Pride, aided by the arguments of Fitzwalter, 
prevented any further communications to Mrs. 


Herbert on a subject to which her pen refused 


to revert, as an indulgence to the feelings of her. 
misguided friend. Who alike from pique and 
conscious error, soon ceased to name it ahto- 
gether, Miss Rossmere, whose presence might 
have been some check upoo Fitzwalter’s plens, 
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virtue and beauty, might bave recalled to Mrs. 
Orville that solemn moment when she was so 
sacredly consigned to her, to give her not only 
the principles, but the high example of virtue, 
of which she was there the bright pattern, was 
still absent; but hearing of Mrs. Herbert’s sud- 
den departure from town, and alarmed at some 
observations which had accidentally reached 
her of Fitzwalter’s having been the constant 
and almost domesticated inhabitant of her 
friend’s house, since she had left her, she 
determined, (with all the warmth of honest 
indignation, she refuted the calumny) to re- 
turn immediately to Mrs. Orville, and to si- 
lence, if possible, the whispered tale. At such 
a tale could she feel any thing but indignation ? 
She who had been indebted to the object of it 
for the best principles of virtue, which her 
precepts had even enforced, and her example 
strengthened. Awakened to what she thought 
the injustice of a cruel world, she could only 
exclaim with Shakspeare, ‘* Be thou as chaste 
** asice, as pure as snow, yet shalt thou not 
** escape calumny,” as she, sighing, concluded a 
letter to her maternal friend, apprizing her 
of her intention to return to her within @ 


fortnight. No sooner did Fitzwalter leam 

this than he determined to trust nothing to 

chance, but, like the serpent he resembled, to 

expel this victim from paradise, ere the guardian 

angel should arrive to shield her from his seduc- 

tions. He had previously taken, at the distance 

of about twenty miles from London, an elegant 

cottage in a neighbourhood removed equally 

from observation and intercourse; it was here 

he told Mrs. Orville he sometimes withdrew 

from the influence ef her charms, and to meditate 
on the injustice of a world, to which the hap- 
piness of both, he added, was to be sacrified. 
Decorated with all that voluptuous elegance 
that wasalike calculated to excite and inflame 
the passions, the better to take them by sur- 
prise, he had represented this scene of Eastern 
enchantment (for such it really was) as the 
plain unornamented solitude, devoted only to the 
silent struggles of an affection which he said 
every hour taught him the impossibility of 
conquering. . He entreated her to name a day 
before Miss Rossmere’s return, for visiting a 
place that was sacred to her and her sorrows, 
and which her image had alone occupied with 
all the force of an affection which, he added, 
he no longer attempted to oppose. 


(To be continued. ) 


TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE. 7 


Sir, 

THE general merit and popularity of your 
fashionable miscellany induces me to submit 
the following observations to your considera- 
tion, and that of your readers, especially as 
they may be of some public utility at the pre- 
sent period. 

The prevalence of the modern fashion of 
making excursions to bathing-places on the 
sea-shore is justly regretted by all liberal- 
minded medical men, whose patriotism and 
humanity are superior to their love of fees. 
To persons of rank and fashion, indeed, these 
periodical migrations may be not only inno- 
cent but even salutary; but to citizens and 
persons of business they are infallibly ruinous 
both to health and fortune, A few facts will 
tend to establish the justness of this observa- 
tion, It is calculated that of late years, about 
30,000 people of business take a summer excur- 
sien from London of from three to thirty days on 
the sea-shore, where they not only inhale a 
cold humid air, but also expose themselves to 
thie effects of rapid successions of heat and cold 


by bathing. The pernicious effects of these par- 
ties must be evident to every reflecting mind, 
and it is sufficiently ascertained that not less 
than one-tenth of all the hale and healthy citi- 
zens,who indulge in this fashionable amusement, 
fall victims to it during the following winter. 
By far the greater part of the hectic and pul- 
monary diseases which are so deliterious to the 
middle classes of the Londoners, date their ori- 
gin from the joint effects of the sea-air and 
cold-bathing. That a change of the air of 
London, where carbon and carbonat of ammo- 
nia are frequently taken into the lungs, for that 
of the country, may not only be salutary but 
in many cases indispensable to the restoration 
of health and vigour, Iam far from denying ; 


but no person whatever habituated to the at- 
mosphere of the city of London, should all at 
once plunge into a sea-shore atmosphere, with- 
out previously attempering his constitution to 
the action of the air of the inland districts, 
Perhaps, indeed, no citizen, who is necessarily 
obliged to live in town ten or eleven months in 
the year, can ever with safety or advantage 
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indulge in the sea-coast pleasures of the season, 
as by that measure, instead of accumulating a' 
Store of health and vigour, as erroneously sup- 
posed, he exposes himself to the action of 
powers much too potent for his feeble consti- 
tution, and thus infallibly engenders disease by 
the very means vainly employed for its pre- 
vention or removal. The same observations 
are applicable to the lower classes of people 
who incautiously and foolishly expose them- 
selves to the too keen action of the air at 
Hampstead and Highgate on Sundays, which 
never fails to beget coughs, catarrhs, and finally 
phthisis pulmonalis, in all the more delicate 
subjects. But if industrious citizens really 
hope to invigorate their constitutions by annual 
excursions from London, let them abandon 
the city artifices, cold and humid airs, and sick- 
ening smells of our sea-coast bathing places, 
and betake themselves to the rural simplicity of 
the rustic cot, and there inhale the delicious 
odours of the new mown hay, and all our native 
herbs, wafted by the gentle wind of the morn- 
ing into their salubrious bed-chambers. By 
this plan, both health and fortune, although 
perhaps the latter may be a secondary consi- 
deration, would be materially benefited. 

Th confirmation of these opinions, L might 


add a great variety both of physical and moral " ¢ion, and Treatment of Consumption, p. 209. 


INTERESTING VARIBTIES. 


ROSES. 

Botanists know well that a rose-bud is enclosed 
by five leaves, which shut it up close, until the 
flower blows. There is upon this subject an 
admirable relict of Monkish Latin, descriptive 
of the leaves which surround the rose, and 
which critically and classically states the dif- 
ferences that distinguish each leaf. It runs thus: 


Ultimus e’ quinque, 
Non est barbatus uéringue.” 


We think these lines susceptable of transla- 
tion into elegant English metre, and we shall 
be highly gratified by inserting the best version 
that any of our friends may send us, — 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

The following is a sketch of the opinion of a 

maiden speech of a barrister, now in high emi- 


arguments, but I shall content myself for the 
present with only quoting the sentiments of an 
able and acute physician, the Medicin expectant, 
or WATCHMAN of consumptive diseases, Dr. 
John Reid *, who observes, that ‘“‘ Cold, when 
“* applied to certain substances, condenses and 
** strengthens, by altering the arrangement of 
** the particles which enter into this composi- 
‘tion. Heat, as the opposite power, neces- 
‘sarily displays opposite effects. The one 
** corrogates, and renders tense, the other ex- 
** pands and relaxes. By an illegitimate ap- 
** plication of these properties to living matter, 
** cold has been universally regarded as a tonic, 
“ heat a relaxing power. Cold bathing was in- 
‘* discriminately supposed to be corroborative ; 
** on the contrary, immersion in Warm water 
“« was imagined invariably and directly to ener- 
“‘ vate. These principles are not merely erro- 
** neous, bat have been productive of conti- 
“‘ derable injury, by encouraging the indiscri- 
“ minate employment of those means to obviate 
** constitutional debility, and restore exhausted 
‘* strength, which have been too frequently at- 
‘* tended with effects directly the reverse.” 
Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
London, June 30, 1807, Mepivs. 
* Treatise on the Origin, Progress, Preven- — 


a Jury at an assizes in the country, in behalf 
of a defendant indicted for an assault several 
years ago. It must be recollected that this 
effusion followed an address to the Jury from 
the counsel for the plaintiff, not remarkable 
either for its clearness or its perspicuity. After 
two or three hems in order to clear his throat, 
the learned and eloquent pleader spoke as fol- 


nence,in Westminster Hall, delivered by him to 


lows: ‘* Gentlemen of the Jury, you will 
‘* doubtless, perceive from what has fallen 
‘* from my erudite friend, that there is a set of 
‘* people in this world of such a teazing, tedi- 
** ous, tiresome, troublesome, talkative tem- 
‘* per and talents, that they stultify  entan- 
‘* gle, confound, perplex and dismay, every 
** circumstance in every cause which they un- 
** dertake to defend, protect, or justify. In- 
‘© stead of coming to the point, matter, busi- 
** ness of debate, slap-dash, concisely and at 
* once, they deviate, vary, waver, aberrate, 
** and fly off therefrom. When we expect de- 
*¢ cision, satisfaction, and conviction, we meet 
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** with nothing but dubiety, uncertainty, and 
** difficalty.—Thus, Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
** humbly think, presume, surmise, and ima- 
“* gine, it is owing to tediousness and prolixity ; 
“* the nature, genius, and extent whereof, I 
“* shall endeavour to examine, expound, ex- 
** patiate, scrutinize, and promulgate!” This 
was merely the opening, aad we think it 
amazingly well for a beginner. 

THE LATE MUSICAL EARL OF KELLY. 

This Caledonian nobleman, was equally re- 
nowned for his musical compositions, as for the 
peculiar delicacy and brilliancy of his execu- 
tion on the violin. He was, indeed, a genius 
of very eccentric propensities, and rather prone 
to dissipation. His mother had frequently ad- 
monished his lordship to reform, and upon one 
occasion set before his eyes the example of a 
gentleman whom he knew, and who, iustead of 
rioting in debauchery, consumed vegetables as 
his food, and water as his only beverage. ** No, 
madam,” replied the witty earl, ** 1 canaot fol- 
“* low such a pattern ; for it is evident by your 
** own account, that Mr. —— eats like a beast, 
“ and drinks like a fish!” 


ON THE ORIGINAL MODE OF CONVEYING 
LETTERS. 

Before mail-coaches were introduced forthe 

purpose of conveying the letters from London to 


Edinburgh, it was the custom (indeed it was 
the universal practice) to send the mails in a 
cart or on horseback, certainly a very tedious 
and desultory mode of intercourse. Upon 
many occasions the people in Edinburgh were 
disappointed, even in the finest weather, by 
the lateness of the arrival of the London post; 
and it was strongly suspected that the delay 
was attributable to the post-boy entrusted to 
bring the bag of letters from the last stage, at 
Haddington, sixteen miles south of the Cale- 
donian metropolis. Two persons were accord- 
dingly sent by the post office on the road, in or- 
der to watch the post-boy after they passed 
the celebrated village of Tranent, they disco- 
vered, upon the common, at a distance from the 
high road, the post-boy’s horse and another 
quietly grazing, while the post-boy and a com- 
panion raggamuffin, were amusing themselves 
with a game at penny-stones (coits). Enraged 
at this, the men ran forward, seized the post- 
boy, and belaboured him very handsomely, He 
set off instantly on his business. Turning to the 
other delinquent, they were about to take sam- 
mary vengeance on him, when he exclaimed, 
“* you have no right to meddle with me, Iam 
not the post, am only an express!” 
w. &. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


SAUL: A POEM IN TWO PARTS. 


BY WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ESQ. 


This. poem we opened with hearts full of 
hope, and imaginations greedy for food: but 
our hopes have been disappointed, and our ima- 
gination balked. In the name of Mr. Sotheby 
there was something attractive : in the work 
of Mr. Sotheby we have found little andeserv- 
ing of reprehension. The translator of Wie- 
land and Virgil has failed in his paraphrase of 
the Scriptures: and falling from that exalted 
situation which he formerly occupied upon 
Parnassus, he has given one striking example 
more of the total insufficiency of measured 
verse toconvey the full ideas of the sacred pages, 
of the incompetency of man to equal his Crea- 
tor! The impolicy of paraphrasing Scripture 


has been so clearly and so beautifully demon- 
strated by Dr. Johnson, that it is unnecessary 
for usto enlarge upon it. Be it sufficient to re- 
mind our readers, that even sweetness of versi- 
fication will tend but to weaken the unadorned 
magnificence of scripture, and that the sublime 
of humanity, must be less sublime than the 
sublimity of God ! 

The first part of this poem is addressed. to 
the author’s wife, whom he apostrophizes in 
a very laboured strain, containing these very 
ungallant lines—which, by the bye, became 
ungallant, merely from the affectation of using 
the words “‘ not the less” for the plain conjuac- 
tion, notwithstanding. 
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——** Beloved wife, 
“ Years, mix’d of good and ill, have o'er us 
past: 
“ And IT have seen, at times, thy smile o’ercast 
“ With sadness. Not the less my lot of life 
“ With thee has been most blissful.” 


So that however unhappy Mrs..S. may have 
been, her lord and master, with a most enviable 
level of temperament, had the pleasant knack 
of making himself equally comfortable. Oh 
fie, Mr. Sotheby ! 

The poem begins with an invocation to the 
spirit of poesy. Mr. Sothebry, like Owen Glen- 
dower, can 

——** call spirits from the vasty deep—” 
—But “ will they come, being called ?” 
The Spirit of Poesy bas rather unpolitely re- 
fused to take up ber abode with Mr. Sotheby : 
but we are willing to allow that she bas now 
and then been kind enough to give him an ac- 
cidental call, as we shall, hy two or three ex- 
tracts, hereafter prove. 

The King of Israel, Saul, is represented as 
snitten with strange visions, which make him 
extremely uneasy: he therefore preclaims a 
seven days fast, and directs the tribes to assem- 
ble at Gibeah. 

‘* Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi !”” 

Among the people appears the prophet Sa- 
muel, who foretells the disgrace, defeat, aud 
death of Saul. The Heathens rise against him, 
and encamp opposite to the Hebrew forces on 
the plains of Ephisdammin : and because Homer 
has presented a characteristic account of the 
nations and Jeadeys on each side, which account 
has been imitated by Virgil; in a dull descrip- 
tion of Italian Freebooters, and by Milton in a 
tedious devilry, Mr. Sotheby has given us a 
special notice on the birth, parentage, educa- 
tion, life, dress, and behaviour, of those un- 
fortunate malefactors, the Princes of Moab and 
Midian, Hazor and Gath, with a long list of 
equally important ‘‘ ef ceteri.”” Abner, the 
Hebrew Captain, makes dull historical speeches 
to the Israelites. Saul joins his army, and Go- 
liab the Philistine giant, comes forth with his 
dreadful and general challenge to single combat. 
David, the son of the shepherd Jesse, who has 
brought refreshments to his brothers serving in 
camp, soothes Saul by his ministrelsy, and in- 
spired by heaven, accepts the challenge of Go- 
liah, whom he slays by striking him in the 
forehead with a pebble hurled from a sling. 
The Israelites then rush upon the enemy, and 
defeat them with dreadful slaughter. The most 
¢onspicuous warriors are Abner, Saul, Jona- 


| than his sen, and above all, young David, whose 
pre-eminence and popularity soon excite the 
envy and hatred of the Kiag. This hatred is 
most deeply rivetted at the dedication of the 
spoils: but whether or not Saul may have 
taken any opportunity of mentioning his dislike 
at that time, we are by no means able to ascer- 
tain. 

We have now gone through the first part 
which contains four books. The second part 
is addressed to the sons of the auther, aad ia 
this address, Mr. Sotheby, more moral than en- 
tertaining, imparts to the young gentlemen both. 
an excellent piece of advice, and a novel piece of 
intelligence by the followingvery pithy couplet: 


‘© Advance where duty calls. Enough « know 
‘* That virtue guides to bliss, vice leads to wee.’ 


So much for theboys. Mr. Sotheby then re- 
sumes the lofty strain, and informs us that Saul, 
resolving to slay David, is prevented by Jona- 
than. Michal, the daughter of Saul, having 
falling deeply in love with the young shepherd, 
urges him strongly to fly from Gileah. But Da- 
vid meets the King, and obtains from him a 
promise of Michal’s hand, if he shall destroy 
Askalon, Gaza, and Ekron. AMl this David 
does, and thea marries M chal. But meeting 
again with persecution fiown Saul, he flies to 
the vale of Bethlehem, where the prophet Sa- 
muel finds him and anoints him King. And 
here again, because Ulysses, Eneas, and Adam 
are favoured with visions of the future, Mr. 
Sotheby inserts a long prospective history, 
containing that sort of matter which puzzles 
schoolboys in Abridgments of the History of 
England before the conquest, inasmuch as it de- 
clares how King A having mounted the throne, 
died soon after, and was succeeded by his son 
King B, who was killed by his brother C, and 
followed by his grandson D. The vision con- 
cludes with some very ‘bad lines, predictive of 
the Messiah. 

David, hunted by Saul, makes a covenant of 
friendship with Jonathan, meets Michal, leaves 
her, feigns himself mad, and seeks refuge at 
Gath, where he witnesses the rites of the idols 
Ashtaroth and Moloch, to whom he is doomed 
a victim. Amid the bloody ceremonies, he 
prays to God, the whole seat of idolatory is 
overthrown, the idol falls to pieces, and David 
walks forth unhurt. A band of warriors unite 
with the heaven-directed exile, and are pur- 
sued by Saul; till at Engeddi the Royal furce 
encamps near the retreat of David's band. Da- 
vid, and a warrior named Abishai, penetrate 
at night to the tent of Saul, and finding him 
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asleep, rouse him, and spare his life: upon 
which a reconciliation takes place: But Saul 
again defies the Omnipotent, and causes the 
priest Ahimelech to be slain with all his fa- 
mily, for having given, at Heaven’s command, 
the sacred sword of Goliah to the victorious 
David. Roused by the call of God, the Hea- 
thens again assemble, and encamp near Gilboa. 
The King having slain the priests, has no ready 
means of making inquiry of fate: and he at last 
sets off to interrogate the Witch of Endor. The 
Witch brings before him the spirit of Samuel, 
who again foretells his destruction. The fight 
takes place at Gilboa, and Saul, sorely wound- 
ed, kills himself with his own sword. David 
then mounts the throne : the Heathens are sub- 
@ued—and the poem concludes. 

It would certainly be extremely difficult to 
point out the unity of action in this poem of 
Saul: in our opinion it ought rather to have 
been entitled David, for David is certainly the 
hero of the work. But Mr. Sotheby takes up 
the middle of Saul’s life, and without any fur- 
ther notice of his early habits than a dark 
hint, in a hellish vision, relates some desultory 
facts, and describes some wild bursts of passion. 
But how has Mr. Sotheby satisfied and filled 
the minds of his readers, according to the duty 
ofan Epic poet? Has he related with historical 
accuracy ?—No. Has he amplified with poeti- 
éal illustration ?—-No. Has he boldly ventured 
on the wide sea of invention?—No. What! 
then he does not inform, nor please, nor enter- 
tain! Has he done any thing ?—Yes. He has 
written a poem replete with pedantic inversion 
and quaint phraseology: with harsh versifica- 
tion and affected aposiopesis: not without oc- 
casional passages possessing a merit undoubt- 
edly considerable, but without sufficient beauties 
to redeem the whole from the heavy charges of 
duliness and affectation. Affectation, even in 
wit and force, is generally ridiculous, some- 
times even disgusting: but affectation in dull- 
ness is intolerable. We are sorry tosee a dull 
poem from a mind so ¢apable of bright exer- 
tion: we are still more sorry to see the black 
and heavy sackcloth of the work at large, 


how then can it beterrible. Or does terrible in 
this place mean terrific, that is, exciting fear? 
Fear exciting fear? Impossible, Weare afraid 
it means nothing. 

What will our readers think of such English 
too as this redundant passage ?— 


——‘* Swift, at once, the vision; gone, 
Mocks him, evanishing.” 


To say nothing of the affectation which em- 
ploys such a word as evanishing, the rest of the 
senterice is highly incorrect: for the vision, 
swift, and at once, is gone: gone, in the past 
tense, be it observed : when, though past and 
gone, it mocks him in the present tense, and is 
seen in the present participle, evanishing. How 
a vision, or any thing else, is to mock you 
after it is gone, and then be seen, evanishing, 
you, gentle reader, must decide for yourself, 
But to us this sentence seems to be something 
like a bull; for we no more understand the 
operation of a nonentity which has once been, 
than of a non-entity which has not yet begun to 
bes so that this vision, which, after it is gone 
is still here, may perhaps be the best com- 
panion that can be found, for the two famous 
lines which were put up on a finger-post in the 


spangled with the gaudy and ill-suited tinsel of 
affectation. We think of the elephant who 
was taught to dance a hornpipe. 

We proceed to a few individual criticisms. 


———“* Fear, strange fear, 
“ On Israel's king fell terrible.” 


The word terrible signifies dreadful; to be 


feared. Is this English, applied as an epithet 
to fear ftself? Surely fear is not to be ne 


country, near the junction of the roads made by 
Marshal Wade : 


‘* Had you seen but these roads, before they 
** were made, 

** You would lift up your eyes, and bless 
‘* Marshal Wade.” 


This vision reminds us too of a story which 
has been told us concerning Mr. Kelly of Drury- 
lane Theatre; who being chidden by a friend 
for some neglect, answered, I could not come 
sooner; for am I a bird, that I could be in 
two places at once? Mr. Sotheby’s vision, 
which being gone is still here, has at least as 
great pretensions to ubiquity as Mr. Kelly's 
bird, 

The construction of the following passage has 
a studied obscurity which Persius could not 
surpass, and which Scaliger might pause in ex- 
plaining. We are not a little vain of the suc- 
cess which we flatter ourselves we have met in 
our development of this sentence: we shall first 
present the words of the author, and then the 
conjectural translation which we have deter 
mined to hazard: 


- Each nation, of his loins 
“* Sprung, who, when all the land in outstretch 
lay ‘ 
‘© Beneath him, free to choose, with herds 
o’erspread 
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“ The champaign: joyful, thence, forewarned 
to scape 

“ Timely to Zoar, when heav'n’s storm of fire 

‘+ Burnt up the freshness of the plain; and 
turn’d 

“ Green Siddim, and her populous states, to 
dank 


“ And dead corruption. So Lot *scaped with 
life ; 

“ His race of birth incestuous, yet of heav’n 

*“ (For mightily then father’s faith avail’d) 

* Not disavow'd; and fair their heritage 

** Long held among the nations.” 


TRANSLATION. 

Fach nation sprang from the loins of him 
(Lot) who, when all the land lay beneath him 
in outstretch, overspread the champaign with 
herds, as he hada free choice ; (who, however, 
was) happily forwarned to escape timely 
thence to Zoar, when heaven's storm of fire 
burnt up the freshness of the plain, and 
turned green Siddim and her populous states to 
dank and dead corruption. So Lot escaped 
with life; his race, though of incestuous birth, 
not yet being disavowed by heaven, and their 
heritage being long held fair among the nations, 
because the piety of their father availed 
mightily. 

We have presently more examples of Latin 
construction, or Latin inversion; a style per- 
fectly well adapted to the genius of the Latin 
tongue, which possesses variation of case, num- 
ber, and tense; but in our language producing 
always a cramp versification, and generally an 
unfathomable obscurity besides. For instance : 


*¢ Not him the plain 
‘* Of Ebenezer, yet with rout defaced, 
** Nor battered Dagon, who, twice prostrate, 
bow’d 
** Subservient (that is inferior ) to the captive 
Ark of God, 
** Warning, dismayed.” 
So also: 
———‘“ Hear ye, Tribes! of me, 
** Now, as I range the multitude drawn out 
** Ere battle, (that is before battle) each, his 
great forefather’s deeds,” 
Again: 
“ "Twas now the hallow’d eve: her feast or- 
dain’d, 
“. The luvar deity, heaven's empress, hight 
Astarte, or hora’d Ashtaroth.” 


The conjunction that, improperly used for, 
60 that: 


‘* Their armour some in silver cased— 
** Some mail’d in twisted gold, link within link 
“* Flexibly ring’d and fitted, that the eye 
‘* Beneath the yielding panoply pursued, 
** When art of war the strength of man pro- 

vok’d, 

** The motion of the muscles, as they work'd 
** In rise and fall.” 


Of for by: 


** Harsh his voice 
‘© That heard of either army, ery’d aloud.” 


Heard seems there by a poetical licence, 
which has certainly no recommendation but its 
novelty, to be used actively in a passive sense. 
The whole poem is in the same strain, but 
we will not trouble our readers with any more 
recapitulations of pedantry, and extracts of 
darkness; we will only say, that there is one 
passage, which for unintelligibility, perhaps, 
excels all that we have cited, but of which we 
have not room for the insertion. It is, that 
in which David is described as feigning mad- 
ness and wandering to Gath. Indeed, we have 
taken occasion from this passage to remark the 
very great advantage of those little summaries 
prefixed to each book of almost every epic 
poem, which are properly termed the argu- 
ments: for without such an argument prefixed 
to the third book of the second part, we should 
not have guessed that the author was describ- 
ing David wandering to the enemy in the cha- 
racter of a madman. By the help of a fore- 
going argument, the coy sense, 
** Que fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri,” 


is indeed most successfully detected ; and when 
we had read the prosaic analysis, we found 
out Mr. Sotheby’s meaning in spite of all his 
efforts to conceal it, laborious as those efforts 


must undoubtedly have been. 

We have hitherto in our extracts displayed 
Mr. Sotheby only in a philological point of 
view: we will now give an extract from his 
prophecy, which, we think, will prove that he 
may make as good a methodist preacher ad 
school usher. David foretels the Messiah ; 


“ Rejoice, rejoice, the son of Jesse exclaimed : 

"Tis present. Lo, the luminous vision clear ? 

‘* The mystery, ere the birth of time fore- 
** doom’d. 

“ The promise, hailed afar from age to age, 

‘* By seer and prophet, beckoning into birth 


“ The empires, Hark! their voice whick 
** darkly spake . 
** Of trouble and on earth, 
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“* With change of kingdoms, clearly heralds 
“ forth 

* One realm, one nation, one eternal king, 

“ Christ! Heard ye not the voice of joy, the 
voice 

* As of a host, a multitude in heav'n? ~ 

** Glory to God on high! Peace, peace on 
earth! 

« Rejoice, ye shepherds! ye who nightly keep 

** Your flock by Bethlehem. Lo yon star! 
** Come forth, 

** Hail the desire of nations. From the East 

* Come forth ye sages! for th’ expected birth 

* Prepare rich offerings! Worship earth, thy 
** Lord, 

** A babe within the manger. Give the king 

Of glory entrance. Wherefore mourn’d the 
Priest? 

“ Why wept ye, who the former pomp beheld? 

“© Lift up your heads, ye gates! be ye lift up, 

“© Ye everlasting doors! and give the king 

* Of glory entrance. Who goes forth in pow’r? 

All nature nears th’ Omnipotent. Ye winds! 

“* Be still! Thou troubled ocean, sink to rest! 

“ Thou side, be healed! Thou lame stand up! 
“© Thou blind 

© Receive thy sight! Thouin the grave arise! 

** Ye demons from the dispossest, confess 

«* God in the veil of flesh! Oh son of man, 

“ Thy word is life eternal; thou art life! 


Mr. Sotheby never scruples to overcharge a 
line with an extraordinary syllable, as thus: 


“ Rejoice, rejoice, the son of Jesse exclaimed. 
** Bebold, behold, the multiply’d evils all. 

*¢ Part, lightly accoutred,at far distance, sped— 
“ A ministrant priest before him, at command— 


Accompanying, celestial muse thy course,” 
&e. &e. &e. 


In two or three instances we trace tolerably 
close imitation, or very strange coincidence : 
one of these is a passage in the first book, in 
allusion to the effect which the music of the ce- 
lebrated Rans des Vaches is known to produce 
upon the Swiss soldiers! The idea of this pas- 
sage appears to us to be borrowed from Mr, 
Roger's beautiful Poem, the Pleasures of Me- 
mory. 

In another place, Mr. Sotheby had in view 
the Bard of Gray: Mr. Sotheby's hero cries 
eut, at the close of his prophecy : 


“* Spare me, afilicting visions, spare my sight.” 


Gray's Bard, at the close of his strain, ex- 
claims : 


** Visions of Glory, spare my aching sight.” 


David, on parting with Michal, is made to 
say: 
** Oh! more than life beloved! whom thus 
** to leave 
** Is grief beyond the bitterness of death, 
** By that pure vow which weds our souls, 
** lift up 
‘* Thy voice to God, imploring at his throne 
* Strength (for my spirit sinks) yet to endure 
** This bitter trial.”’ 


The Duke of Buckingham, in Shakspeare’s 
play of Henry the Eighth, says, as he is passing 
to execution : 


** You few that lov'd me, 
* My noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
** Is only bitter to me only dying— 
‘** Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
** And lift my soul to heaven !” 


The description of David's triumphal entry 
after the slaughter of Goliah, is too long to be 
here inserted; bat we think Mr. Sotheby took 
the hint of this procession from Poussin’s famous 
picture on the same subject, which is now in 
the possession of Sir Francis Bourgeois. We 
have adverted to these coincidences, not for the 
sake of detracting from the merit of any pas- 
sages here quoted from Mr. Sotheby, because 
we do not think any of them have any merit, 
even granting them to be original ; but because 
we think it a curious and almost indispensable 
duty to notice, in the course of a criticism, the 
parallel passages of our author and his prede- 
cessors. 

The poems, or openings of the books, are, 
for the most part, the best passages in the poems. 
Among these, the poem of the fourth book, 
which apostrophizes Britain, is, from its na- 
ture, the most prominent. It begins with a 
canting eulogium on the might of a country, 
which, to own the real fact, stands in a situa- 
tion of almost unprecedented calamity and pe- 
ril: we only observe upon this eulogium, be- 
cause it introduces a passage containing consi- 


derable spirit, though not much of novelty, It 


alludes to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, in 
these lines : 


“<The West awaits 

** The long suspended sentence. It’s decree 

“* Goes forth. The senate shall efface the spot 

“* That stained thy ermined robes, Man shall. 
** not tempt 


The merey of his Maker on vext seas, 
That bear him on to blood. Man shall not 


“ 
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“ His brother: shall not goad bis kindred flesh, 

“ Till the big sweat falls, tainted with the drop 

«“ That nurtured life. Man trades no more in 
man, 

“ And if the groan of Afric yet mount up ~ 

“* To the Tribunal of the God of Love, 

* Accusing human kind, it shall not draw 

On Britain condemnation. Then expand, 

“ Albion, thy sails exultant; and diffuse, 

Throughout the race and brotherhood of man, 

“ The hivth-right thoy hast purchased with thy 
 bleod, 

Ss The heritage of freedom. Freight each sea 

$s wih burden of thy fleets; from clime to 

 elime 

* Pour fourth on each the gifts of all, aed link 

‘* The world in bonds of love, Diffuse the light 

** Of science; teach the savage arts unknown, 

‘* And o’er the nations and lone isles, that sit 

** In darkness, and the shades of death, 7 
down 

The day-sprixg of salvation ! 


This is followed by a strain on Lord Nelson, 


We will now subjoin two or three other pas- 


sages, which seém to be all that are worthy of ||’ 


much approbation. Speaking of Saul’s un- 
happy rumination, Mr. Sotheby thus forcibly, 
and poetically writes : 


Anew! ’twas, poignant woe ! 
“* Woe without name : yet, haply, not unknown 
** OF those who, with the bitterness of grief 
O'erwearied, roused from slumber, likest 
“* death, 
** Feel in their heart deep agony, ere thought 
Has traced its cause, 
** found,”’ 


Weadmire this passage, because we feel how | 
truly it expresses a heavy agony: we hope our 
readers will never have occasion to admire it 
as deeply as we do! 

There is great strength too in the deseription 
of that trance in which Saul is affrighted with 
an image of himself: ’ 


“ The maniac, and that image of himself, 


Wild-gibbering, Such the trouble of thy soul, 


** O conscience-stricken Saul ! 


Michal, the daughter of Saul, in urging her 
‘beloved David to save himself by flying from 
her father, makes this tender exclamation : 


Oh youth! I sought but thee alone,,. 
“* The sou of Jesse, David, Ispaei’s pride, 
** The conqueror of the Philistine, . This day, 
This day Saul’s daughier--but thou know’ st 
her not— 
His born, berself, "twas Michal 
** beard 


** The monarch doom thy death. Another aor 

The Oh and when far 

‘*. I kuew. Jehovah hears thee, favoured 

** Do not in bitterness remember Saul ; 

** But say ‘twas I, Sayl’s saved 
A. 


The only remaining passage that we may 
qaote for its merit, is comprised in ws Sollow- 


jj ing: descriptive address to the Muse : 


oe How oft, when Autumn, in the bleak gale 
rent 
« His robe, all colours, as the last leaves sere 
“ Fell, have 1 lingering bade with thee the 
year, 
“ Farewell! and with the enchanted gaze 
pursued 
The broad ilJuminations, aad deep shades, 
$* That chas’d each other o’er the champaign 
wide, 
“* And striking, in their stretch of speed, the 
** woods 
And high bill-tops, brought out, like 
change 
Of momentary scenes,’ 


This is the burst of a Poet, who 
Has at Nature with a painter's eye 


We are sorry, that in the course of the fore- 
geing eriticism, the faulty extracts so far eut- 
number these which demand admiration; but 
we searched for beauties, and have given what 
we found ; we were perpetually jostled by er- 
rors, and we have en it our duty to point 


Siood near, and mock’d other, in their | 
fears 


}oyt a few of them. 


No. XI.—Fot. 11. 
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APHORISMS OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 


BY MISS PORTER, 


THE fair author of ‘* Thadleus of War- 
saw” has again stepped forward with her justly 
established claim to public favour; and quit- 
ting the gay regions of romance, which her pen 
sé beaatifully embellished, she has now pre- 
sented us in the ‘* Aphorisms of Sir Philip 
Sidney,” with a very elegant selection from the 
works of this great character, who, in the hap- 
piest period of history, proved himself equally 
the favéurite son of virtue, of glory, and the 
Muses, 

~The writings of this noble author haye long 
held a place of the first consideration in the 
libraries of the lovers of curious and elegant 
literature. The selection from them which Miss 
Porter has now made, is considerably enriched 
by her own remarks on the different Aphor- 
isms as they oceur, and in all these, as on every 
page of ber splendid original, with equal force 
and elegance has she impressed the broad and 
golden seal of virtue, of principle, and religion. 
On the subject of Woman, unlike her predeces- 
sor, Mrs. Woolstoncroft (throwing down fierce- 
ly the gauntlet, and challenging, with Amazo- 
nian prowess, her rival—man—to the field, to 
prove her equal strength and equal powers), 
Miss Porter comes forward as the gentle cham- 
pioness of her sex, inscribing on HER banners, 
4* Deference,.” Tendernéss,” and Truth.” 
Thus, doubly armed, she enters the lists, and, 
surely, even her acknowledged superior will be 
proud to hang the laurel wreath on her stand- 

ard, when it is wonso modestly asin her remark 
on the following Aphorism :— 
‘* Nature is no step-mother to the female 
sex, how muchsoever some men (sharp only 


in evil speaking,) have sought to disgrace 
them.” 


REMARK. 
“* Nature is an honest parent to her off- 
spring : she has dealt out her gifts fairly and 
** with good judgment between them, but to 
each has dispensed a different endowment ; 
and to estimate the equality and propriety of 
the distribution, we must not compare parts 
with parts, but the one whole with the other 
whole: for what nature withholds from one 
** part she gives to another. Her laws consti- 
tute different orders of excellency, as Well as 
different degrees in merit and subordination ; 
‘* she shews that this is her system, by all her 


‘* works; and unless superiority of power 
** existed, the universe would yet have been a 
guiph of confusion; this beautiful machine 
of the world, an immoveable chaotic mass 
throughout eternity. 


“ Order necessarily supposes an arranger; 
an arranger, power; and power, subordina- 
tion ; we see it proved on every side of us: 
command is written in everlasting characters 
on the firmament, where the polar-star con- 
ducts the vessels of the deep, by its resistless 
controul over the motion of the magnet. So, 
the heavens, ‘ the earth, and all that are 
‘ contained therein,’ obey an irresistible de- 
“ cree. Sovereignty is the prerogative of the 
Creator, submission the duty of the created. 
‘© Why then should the advocates of woman be 
** offended, that she is held by an ordigance 
‘* whieh binds the world? Why should they 
seek to disorder nature and unsex her loveliest 
work? Why bring forward claims to invest 
women with masculine properties; to place 
them at the helm of state and of war; to put 
the sword, or the tablet of Jaborious calcu- 
lations into their hands; to encumber them 
with toils which their bodies are not able to 
sustain; and affiance them to duties, against 
which theit minds revolt? Wild enthusiasm 
may create a fanciful equality for woman ; 
(for there never was a chimera too absurd to 
‘* find a promulgator,) but the impartial eye of 
reason sees a radical difference in the consti- 
tution of the sexes, which for ever precludes 
the practicability of their filling the same 
stations in life. 

** Nature, in her mode of providing for the 
continuation of the human race, evinces her 
intention to confine women to domestic occu- 
pations. How destructive would it prove tog 
the unborn generation, if they, who expected 
te be mothers, were to wear out their strength 
and endanger their lives, by the watchings 
of the camp, the senate, or the closet ! How 
ill would it become the maternal bosom, to 
unbrace the warrior’s steel, to give suste- 
nance to the infant hanging to so hard a pil- 
low ; or to cradle its tender form amid vo- 
jumes of jurisprudence, politics, or abstruse 
** philosophy! Let men, whom nature hath 


“* not only endowed with adequate vigour, but 
** left free to use it to effect, let them bear up 
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“ the > sphere,, and. pursue scientific 
‘* researches, even to the utmost stretch of bu-, 
man intellect: but the knowledge of -vistue’ 
is woman’s stady, .. It:is. comprised in few 
‘* maxims; and if she seek it with sincerity, it 
* alone will raise her soul to a. pitch of sub- 
** limity not to be out-seared by man; 

‘* The commonest observation may demon- 
“ strate that man and woman, from the first, 
‘* had distinct commissions; yet such difference 
** argues no inferiority im the essential spirit, 
‘* which is the intellectual souls that divine 


** im all beings be of the same perfect essence } 


** many to. this, generous dap The 
‘+ sensitive: perceptions of men are not so. de~ 
idelightfyl;.and inpocent, as those of 
women; henee they are not so cherished, 
morse stationary,‘ Manis stusg with pas- 
‘sion, woman isiteached by it. In; the ene 
instance ,jtorment makes the sufferer eager to 
“ rid himself of pain, either by satisfying de- 
‘* sive, or extinguishing i¢;’ and in the other, 
the softness of the perception excites only a 
new feeling, which by Awakening » 
** sand teuder aad pleasing sensibilities, is wel- 


peculiar delicacy with which the sensitive 


** thing originating othe ne erect sence ‘* comed rather than repelled: hence, from the 


‘$ but as it observes and acts through the me- 
** dium of the senses, (by which it is enveloped, ) 
* it must, in a certain degree, be effected by 
‘* their modifications, The soul we may liken 
** toa musician, the body, to his instrument : 
‘* accordingly as the keys are arranged and the 
“* notes set, the music will he strong, soft, good, 
bad, or indifferent, Man‘ constructed for 
bold and lofty harmonies ;, woman, composed 
for the gentle melodies of. the heart, She was 
‘* made to be beloved, not dreaded; to sooth, 
** not disturb; to. bind up. wounds, not inflict 
them. She is the help-mate of man, the 
handmaid of God: enviable distinction |, (if 
** envy dare intrude on such holy precincts?) 
Gracious dispensation from. the Most High, 
** te be the partner of him whe, made‘ alit- 
‘* tle lower than. the angels, is crowned with 
** glory and power !’ To be heaven’s selected 
** agent throughout all ages, to comfort the 
** wretched, to soften the pangs of disease, to 
‘* heal a broken heart, and to lull the troubled: 
* soul of man into a peace that makes him 
** dream of paradise! Who would barter this 
sacred privilege, this office of cup-bearer to 
** the beneficent Jehovah, this power of shéed- 


** soul of woman receives:alb its impressions, 
‘* they are retained and made subjects of fre- 
‘* quent review; the delighted spirit descends 
‘* inte this cabinet of beautiful: pictures, and 
‘* while listening to the sweet romances which 
“ imagination’ tells of each, forgets to re- 
“ascend and! follow reason over the hard 
“ grounds of and 
consequences.”’: 

The suhjeéet: of friendship; anes traced from 
the heart and principtes of such a man as Sif 
Philip Sidney, presents’ to us what might in 
|| these days well! be called the fairy child of 
Romance, or the lovely fabled inhabitant of his 
own Arcadial | Catching the bright colours of 
the picture she has been contemplating, | Miss 
Potter, in ber remark; no less happily, takes 
up her pencil+—to! which) we refer our | 
ders ia page 

We regret extremely that the limits of. our 
work will not allow us to give the noble au- 
}-thor’s sentiments-on Religion, on Atheism, and 
Dueiling, or those of his fair commentator. 
) His are such as) might be expected from the 
Christian hero; and her’s, those fine precepts 


** ding the balm of Gilead upon all that grieve, 
‘© for the proudest prerogatives of command ? 
** True it is, that he who would be the master 
** of all, must be the servant of all! Rational 
** empire lies in ability to influence and effect 
** the happiness of others; and this empire is 
denied to woman ; it is her inheritance, 
“ and she holds it by this charter,—‘ Who- 
soever will be great. among ye, let them be 
“* your ministers; and whosoever will be chiefs 
among you, let them be your servants.’ 

‘* If the throne of benevolence be at the fect 
of the unhappy, affection owns no. power 
** that is not devoted to the object of her vows. 
*© Love is never convinced that he reigns, till 
** he finds that he may serve; and woman, 
** from her constitution, is more inclined than 


of the gospel and of morality, that we 
should naturally look for in one who, whilst 
looking beyond them wo a brighter standard, 

has made the virtues as well as the graces of 
her favourite author so long her study. In 
treading the dangerous though magic circle of 
the passions, 3 Miss Porter, in this work, has 
been ‘compelled to do, we are aware that her 
own delicacy ant diffidence must have taught 
her she hal no easy ground to pass over: but, 
with her noble conductor to lead her through 
it, and with those” sufést’ gitides, ‘religion and 
principle, like Qdeen Emmitia, she hias ‘not only 
proudly trodden on the burning plougtivhare, 

and thus established ‘her fair claim to public 
respect and praise ; but, like her, has derived 
greater consideration from the fiery ordeal. I 


cannot close these remarks without avother 
Fe 
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quotation from ber pen, which is so applica- 
ble to the usurperand the tvrant, thatalthough 
avowedly only a nursery fable, our readers will, 
I trast, pardon its introduction here. 

‘* Not all the pageants that were played be- 

‘* fore the eyes of Elizabeth, could-remove 
‘* from. her sight the bleeding head of Mary 
‘S Stuart! And cot all the clangor of Napo- 
leon's mighty triamphs, can bush the voice 
‘* that is heard in the wood of Vincennes,— 
* the blood of Bourbon crying on bis mur- 
‘' derer! There is a story amongst the legends 
we tell children, that is not a mean pictare 
of a tyrant and his doom. The moral is 
couched in allegory. 
“* There was once a hage and misshapen 
rock which was endowed, by infernal sorcery, 
with the power of impetaous motion. It 
rolled through a flourishing kingdom; it 
crushed down allopponents; it laid the land 
desolate ; and was followed by a stream of 
* bleod. It arrived unwittingly at an awful 
precipice; it hadno power of returning; for 
the bloody stream that pursued it was so 
sireng, that it could not roll back: it was 
pushed from the precipice; was dashed into 
fragments; and the roar of its downfall arose 
** unto heaven !”’ 

In the second volume, which commences 
on the subject of ingratitude, baseness, and 
envy, we are a little surprized that Miss Por- 
ter takes no notice of the former passion, 


| This work is avowedly preparatory to one 

on a much more extensive scale; which Miss 
Porter is undertaking, the life of her Mastri- 
ous hero, together with his other compositions, 
The powerful assistance, as her preface de- 
clares, from some of the first libraries, as well 
as some of the first literary characters in the 
kingdom, holds forth a prospect of interesting 
and gratifying research to herself, and one of 
high expectation to her readers, from the pre- 
sent specimen of her talents. 

The Aphorisms are embellished with two 
beautiful designs from the pencil of her brother 
Robert Kerr Porter, Esq. now in Russia, and 
have added much to the value of this little 
work, The eyé of feeling will naturally glance 
from the laurel and the bay to contemplate the 
more interesting picture of affection and talent 
thus mutually repaying 


‘* The strength they borrow with the grace 
** they lend.” 


We cannot better conclade these extracts 
than in the language of Sir Philip himself, and 
that of his ingenious commentator. The former 
says, in his Aphorisms, ‘‘ Itisa great happiness 
** to be praised of them that are most. praise- 
** worthy,” whilst the latter, in the language 
of diffidence and truth, observes—‘* We see our 
** own images reflected inthe admiration of the 
‘© worthy, and what they deem deserving of 
* esteem, modesty itself cannot refuse to re- 


which would have afforded ample scope for her 
pen. 


“ec spect.”” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


NEW GAMES AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
CHAPEL. 
A SATIRICAL POEM. 
‘© True loyalty is still the same, 
‘* Whether it win or lose the game, 
** True as the dial to the sun.” 


MUDIBRAS. 


SOME Gamblers we're told, 
Tn the science quite bold, 
Of juggling, and cheating their neighbours ; 
Determin’d of late, 
As they sat at debate, 
To seek a reward for their labours. 


No longer, they cried, 
Shall obscurity hide 
Our Talents, so form'd for renown : 
But blinding all eyes, 
Whilst we seek the surprize, 
With our tricks we'll astonish the town. 


That their plans might succeed, 
By each "twas agreed, 
With all the arcana of art, 
From St. Stephen's so fam’d, 
Should their praise be proclaim’d, 
Whilst each should with care play his part. 


Seen no more on gay nights, 
Or at Brookes’s or White’s, 
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But the Zreasury Benches around, But Lord Temple declar’d, 
It chanc’d honest John Bull, _ Nay, vow'd he'd he heard, 
In a mood somewhat dull, . And his game play, tho’ left all alone ; 
And inclin’d to be napping, they found, Having left in the lurch, Pa : 
Both the King and the Church, 
Whilst smiling they thought, He resolv'd to play nought but Porg Joan. | 


A good pigeon they'd caught ; 
Each nodded and wink’d at the other: 
John—challeng’d to play, — 
Wou’d not rudely say nay, 
Not expecting a cheat in a brother. 
‘ , 


All, agreed in their views, 

Ask'd what game they should choose, 
Where the Talents of each should be prov'd; 

Jobn talk’d of ** All Fours,” 

Or ** Beat Knave out of Doors,” 
The games of his youth, which he lov'd. 


Lord H——k spoke first, 
** In these games I’m not vers’d: _ 
“* These, surely, are old-fashion’d things; 
‘* The best game—eatre nous, 
* Is the good Game of Loo, 
“ Where Knaves get the better of Kings,” 


Sam Whitbread rose next, 
By all Court Cards perplext, 
Which prevented his making a score ; 
For at Cribbage ‘tis known, 
> That with Court Cards alone, © 
We can’t count fifteen two, fifteen four, 


Then Sheridan rose, 
And said he should propose, 
(Tho at all games he still must play tick) 
The good game of W hist, 
For if Honours be miss’d, 
He was sure to succeed by the irick. 


My Lord Grenville stood by, 
With the measuring eye, 
Which forbore e’en his hopes to express ; 
Whilst Windham less mute, 
Ateach game, in each suit, 
® Own'd he'd play’d without any success, 


Let us try if you will, 
Cries Tom Grenville, ** Quadrille, 
‘* There are none but ourselves to ask leave ; 
‘© And since each from the nation, 
‘* Will receive consolation, 
“* We shall have no occasion to grieve,” 


Up rose Holland, the next, 
And, true to his text, 
Cries, “* My Lords, this is dull recreation ; 
*« Sure of ldo, nor of whist, 
** Can the charms e’er be miss’d, 
“ Whilst playing at dear Speculation.” 


Now, with blastering voice, 
Tierney roars out, My Boys, 
** Tapprove not your stupid selections ; 
What J recommend 
“¢ To myself and each friend, 
‘© Is to play well the game of Connections.” 


Brac’d with Yorkshire’s keen air 
Lord Milton stood near, 

Who improy'd in all Talents of late, 
Said he fear’d not success: 
At the good game of Chess,, 

Or in giving the King a Cuscx-Mare- 


In one hand, a new Dance, 
In the other, Finance, 
To throw on each subject new light, 
Young Petty appear’d, 
And begged he might-be heard, 
In settling the games of the night. 
** Cassino,” he cries, 
** Sure of all games supplies, 
‘* Amusement uablended with strife, 
** For that black, Grey, or fair, 
“ With their fellows should pair, 
“* Must to all form the pleasure of life.’” 


_ Without farther debate, 
Down to Cass then they sate ; 
But how strange is the game J record, 
The Knaves soon pair’d off, 
Of all Court Cards the scoff, 
And, in triumph, the King clear’d the Board. 


John rubbing his eyes, 
At length with surprise, 
Discover’d the tricks of the crew ; 
And gaining in sense, 
What he first lost in pence, 
From these ** Wolves in Sheeps cloathing !”’ 
withdrew. 
VERSES 


ADDRESSED BY A GENTLEMAN TSA LADY, 
WHO HAD DISCLOSED TO HIM A SECRET. 


CLOSE seems the veil which hides the heart 
of man, 

And hard its secret purposes to scan; 

Till chance steps in, and lifts the light disguise, 

And good or ill, unhoped for, meets the eyes. 


Basto. 
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But could Belinda judge from outward view ? 
And that my breast no soft impression knew. 
That stvic pride, her iron influence spread, 
Check’d the full tear that trembl’d to be shed : 
Far other pow’rs, alas! my bosom knows ; 
Too oft ’tis smarting with anothet’s woes. 

Nor think me Egotist, if thus I say, 

But mark the precepts of my moral lay : 


Be it thine, Belinda, henceforth strict to view, 

With cautious eye, each character that’s new ; 

No tinsel’d outside let allure thy praise : 

Look well—examine all his modes and ways, — 

And oftyou'll find what pleased your partial eye, 

Will the expected excellence deny. 

What seem’d to court hard apathy’s controul, 

Doth oft possess the tenderest, warmest soul ; 

Spend-thrifts there are that good deeds throw 
away, 

Who love some paltfy virtue to display ; 

But the good heart makes this its favour’d 
boast— 

To do most kindness, when ’tis wanted most; 

When raging fires the heart cannot withstand, 

Lighted by Love, and fed by Hope’s false hand ; 

Reason who yiews the peace consuming flame, 

(Her hand-maid too reflection in her train, 


Lessens its force, nor lets it quite expire, 
But from it takes inflammable desire), 

Softens its glow, and stills the gentle flame, 
And stamps it then with Friendship’s hallow’é 
name. 
I've sought thee Friendship, long with fond 

desire, 
The widow's comfort,.and the orpban’s sire ! 
Lightner of cares which press the love-lore 

maid; 
Bidding joy laugh e’en in the wintry glade, 
And in Belinda I have found thee now; 
Whose haad can soften Serrow’s rugged brow. 
Come then; Belinda, if to ease thy woe, 
A friend may claim his sympathy now kpow; 
Screen’d from th’ enquiry of unpitying eyes, 
Safe and secure thy seeret even lies ; 
Wrapt in soft Pity’s robe, by Friendship drest; 
Long shall it live protected in his breast ; 
Should growing incidents enlarge his trust, 
Thou'll ever find him to his charge most just. 
Wither’d be the hand would show these portant 

lines; . 
Mute be the tongue would tell a trust like thine, 
Thy secret oft thy friend will ponder o'er, 
And love thy friendship till he is no more. 


FINE ARTS. 


AMONG the most prominent exhibitions of 
the Fine Arts which at present adorn this illus- 
trious metropolis, stands the picture of Lord 
Nelson, which has been painted by Mr. Devis. 
The subject selected is the death of the Hero, 
in the moment of victory at Trafalgar: and so 
faithful and interesting is the delineation, that 
while a whole series of other pictures, in com- 
memoration of the same event, were huddled 
together in the Exhibition at Somerset House, 
often unregarded, and almost always, whether 
justly or otherwise, totally uwadmired, Mr. De- 
vis’s picture alone makes a spectacle truly wor- 
thy of general admiration, and attracts during the 
greatest part of every day, a large and perpe- 
tually suéceeding concourse of spectators. 

Mr. Boydell, that well-known and liberal 
patron of the Arts, is the publisher, at whose 
house this picture is now to be viewed, and he 
intends to publish by subscription a print to be 
engrayed from it, which will be delivered at 
the very moderate price of three guineas. It 
will be of the same size as Woollett’s famous 


engraving of General Wolfe, and is intended as 
a companion to that print: The subscription 
is filling as it ought to do, with great rapidity. 
This picture, with a few faults, has many 
great and striking merits. In the middle is ex- 
tended the pallid figure of Lord Nelson, weak 
and almost exhausted, yet still preserving the 
steady and penetrating expression which al- 
ways characterised that immortal man, The 
likeness is exceedingly accurate: the face pos- 
sesses much more intelligence than is to be found 
in any of the prints which we see in the shops, 
and which, indeed, are all of them much more 
like each other than like Lord Nelson Being 
in the cock-pit, he has no bed, but a kind of 
thick cloth or mattress beneath, and a sheet to 
cover him. His uniform lies at his feet, stud- 
ded with the fatal insignia that marked him to 
the evemy. On his right hand, in the furthest ° 
part of the picture, is seen a Lieutenant Yule, 
whose figure appears to have an expression very 
consistent with the rough and undisguised feel- 


ing which we expect in an English sailor. Thea 
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mination on his left, we do not understand why 
Mr. Devis has thrown so strong a light on the, 
off-side of Captain Hardy's face, who stands 
almost out of the reach of vivid rays from any — 
of the lamps, Nor can we approve his selec- 
tion of the spot for the introduction of the. 
wounded Lieutenant and Marine ;, who, lying in. 
the fore-ground, divide that atiention which | 
ought to be exclusively fixed upon Lord Nelson, 
The general effect of the picture is admirable, | 
The grouping presentsa graceful line to the eye: 
the colouring, though forcible, is chaste; and. 
there is scarcely a limb in apy conspicuous part. 
of the work, which is not represented with, 
that powerful exeention, which is technically, 
said to bring a figure out from the canvass. 
Such is Mr. Devis’s delineation of a scene,, 
which, not more from the force with which the 
work is executed, than from the interest which, 
belongs to the subject, must undoubtedly be of 
all others the most affecting to the heart of an. 
Englishman. He sees before him the dying body 
of one whose fame can never die; he sees the 
paleness of frail mortality over-spreading that, 
frame which once, with the might of the light- 
ning, shot through the heat of the battle and 
decided the fate of empires: He sees the be- 
loved, the noble patriot, sacrificing his life in 
the cause of a country which that life had raised 
above all the world! Heavy indeed upon the 
hearts of Britons fell. the stroke of death that 
snatchéd from their sight the greatest warrior 
whose fame the winds have ever wafted on their 
wings, whose conquests the ocean has ever borne 
upon its bosom.’ Yet it may comfort us to re- 
flect that he perished in the arms of victory; 
that he whose life had been one continued blaze 
of glory, shed his last declining rays over the 
seas that he so often had illuininated. 
may the tears of a gratefa) nation continue to 
water the laurels that rise around the monument 
of Nelson—long may the name of Trafalgar be 
a magic spell throughout our navy, a watch- 
word to denote the alternative, Conquest or 
Westminster Abbey. 


stands Mr. Collingwood, whose head is very 
interesting, not to say handsome: and imme- 
diately beside him is the Admiral’s valet, hold- 
ing a glass. Next is a common sailor, bearing, 
a lanthorn, which serves to throw a light on 
the middle of the picture: and a little more in 
front, near the powder-boy, kneels another 
sailor, opening a lanthorn on the ground, This 
figure is peculiarly striking, from the, attitude 
in which it bends, and the spirit with which it 
is drawn. Next to Lord Nelsen is Dr. Scott, 
who appears to be reclining on the mattress, 
and who is applying his hand to the breast of 
the Admiral. Mr. Burke, the Purser, by 
raising the pillow, supports Lord Nelson's 
head on the left ; and before his shoulder is seen, 
anxiously leaning forward, the enquiring coun- 
tenance of. Mr. Chevailler, the Steward, who 
seems intent alone on the face of the Surgeon, 
Dr. Beatty, The latter bends close to him, and 
feels the pulse of the dying hero. The right 
thigh of Dr, Beatty, which kneels on the 
ground, appears to be somewhat out of draw- 
ing. Behind these two stooping figures, is seen 
Captain Hardy, leaning forward to learn his 
commander's last orders: anda little further 
toward the left of his Lordship, is Mr. Smith, 
the assistant surgeon, preparing a bandage. 
Before him, almost in the very foremost ground, 
are Lieut. Bligh, and a marine, who both ap- 
pear to be dangerously wounded. A sailor is 
looking at these two figures with a very fixed 
and striking expression of cowntenance, as he 
leans over the end of a gun in the back-ground. 
A very interesting personage in the groupe is 
Mr. Bunée, the ship's carpenter, who, standing 
a little on the left of Captain Hardy in the 
farthest distance, looks on with an air of steady 
sorrow and respectful melancholy, which we 
will venture to say can scarcely be surpassed, 
The lights are, in general, artfully managed : 
a lanthora on the ground, a lanthorn suspended 
onthe ceiling, and a third in mid air sustained 
by a sailor, slioot their lustre from the right 
hand of Lord Nelson. But as there is no illu- 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
THE THEATRE. 
~ GENTLE readers, you ought to be very much |Jalluring charms; yet still, uamindful of our 
obliged to us critics. The weather isintolerably jjown health, of our owa case, of our own 
‘hot, the fields and green trees are highly seduc- |jamusement, we stay in town for the purpose of 


‘tive: the watering places begin to display their |/regaling with accounts, of exhibitions 
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which we have endured to‘ behold. As the 
weather is with mest of you a sufficient reason 
for absenting yourselves from the theatre, per- 
haps you will suppose that our task must be 
very easy ; since, when you, none of you, go in 
pérson, in order to investigate for yourselves, 
a theatrical reporter may easily and safely put 
down any cradity that comes into his head, or 
even gather from the newspapers his monthly 
collection, without taking the trouble of going 
to the playhouse at ali, This, ladies and gentle- 
mien, is the very point in which our disadvantage 
consists. Our contemporaries, for the most 
part, understand nothing of the subject upon 
which they write, and have, indeed, at this sea- 
son anopportunity of talking ignorantly without 
detection ; but we are afraid to trust ourselves 
in the seducing path of nonsense, lest we sbould 
contract a habit of writing foolishly without 
knowing it: and asto the other plan of staying 
away from the theatre altogether, and writing 
by guess, or by hearsay, we are ufraid of getting 
into some sueh scrape as has once or twice laid 
other critics by the leg: for instance, we should 
not like to make a random observation on the 
demerits of some particular actor’s performance 
of some particular part, and learn, on the day 
after publication, thatsaid actor was indisposed 
on the stated night, so that some other person 
played it for him; nor should we think our- 
selves likely fo gain much credit with impartial 
sneer, by such an apology as “‘ Oh, it is very 
“likely Mr, A. didnot play the part; but the 
** critique is still fair enough, because every 
* body who has seen Mr. A. atall, must know 
** very well how he would acquit himself if he 
** were to play it.” We, who have frequently 
formed a guess as to the mode in which a parti- 
cular actor would play a particular part, and 
been repeatedly deceived, upon actual experi- 
ment, are unwilling to hazard any such critiques: 
the subjects which we criticise, we are careful 
to see: and that, even though the heat render 
the Nankin trowsers troublesome. 
On the 13th of June the little afterpiece of 
** Paul and Virginia’ was performed at the 
Haymarket Theatre, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Mr. Bennett, from the Theatre Royal 
Bath, upon the London boards, He made his 
appearance as Paul, and was greeted on his en- 
trance with loud applause. His person is some- 
what below the middle size; but his voice is 
exceedingly sweet, and in some parts of it very 
forcible. Having laboured for some time be- 
fore under a severe indisposition, he did not on 


that occasion display the full extent of those 
powers which we have since had occasion to 


remark in him, but he did quite enough to prove 
that he must be a great acquisition to the Thea- 
tre in which he appeared, and that he amply 
deserved the applause, which by a sort of pro- 
phetic feeling, the house had advanced to him 
on his first entry, In his manner, however, he 
had perhaps too much of that unvarying ca- 
dence which characterises many compositions, 
and many masters of the Italian schoql: and 
which was first rendered general in this country 
by the exertions and success of Mr. Braham, 
Common observers would imagine that Mr, 
Bennett is an imitator of Mr. Braham : but that 
is not the case: he is perhaps too decided a 
disciple of the school in which Mr. Braham 
studied, He does not indeed possess those ex- 
traordinary faculties which have enabled Mr, 
Braham to seduce the town from the sweet and 
simple melodies, which formerly gratified our na- 
tional taste, faculties which have induced a whole 
nation to say of Braham in music, what Cicero 
said of Plato in philosophy, ‘‘ We would ra- 
** ther be wrong with him, than right with any 
** body else,’’ Therefore we should recommend 
it to Mr. Bennett to lay aside that monotonous 
passage which he is so fond of introducing in 
the conclusion of his songs, and which we can- 
not applaud, even in Braham. But there are 
points, in which Mr. Bennett may claim an 
equality even with the musical hero of Drury- 
lane: though he have not the power, nor the 
science of Mr. Braham, he has a sweetness of 
tone which we have never heard surpassed, ex- 
cept only by Mr. Incledon. To be second to 
such a singer as Incledon, is in our opinion no 
slight professional dignity. 

As an actor, Mr. Bennett is certajniy upon a 
par with the generality of singers, He had ap- 
peared but nine times upon any stage before the 
evening in which he came forth as the Paul 
of the Haymarket: and when he shall have 
corrected an inaccuracy of pronunciation which 
at present diminishes his effect, he will proba- 
bly bea pleasing performer, 

The other characters in this piece were in- 
differently performed, The parts of Tropic 
and Dominique, were played by Mr. Taylor and 
Mr, Mathews; but we did not like them so 
well as the Covent-Garden representatives, Mr. 
Bellamy and Mr. Simmons. Mrs. Mathews, 
who played Virginia, is a pretty woman; but 
she has no idea of employing her arms, and has 
besides an unlucky habit of singing out of tune. 


In the hands of Miss Bolton, we have been ac« 
customed to see the part of Virginia carry al- 


most all the applause of the piece. — ~ 
On the first of July Mr. Young, whose Ham- 
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let we had an opportunity of praising i our 
last number, performed the character of Don 
Felix, in the Wonder. We observed, that his 
Hamlet, with many beauties, had also the con- 
spicuous defect of a hard and dry manner ; this 
manner, which is disagreeable in tragedy, is 
odious in comedy : and as Mr. Young is as bard 
in comedy as in tragedy, he never can be a good 


comedian. But his acting, like ice, begins, as 
soon as the warmth of the business has thawed 
it, to lose the cold hard edges that are so con- 
spicuous during the early part of all his repre- 
sentations; and by the time he gets to the end of 
a play, he seems worked up to a sufficient pitch 
for beginning it with some effect. The im- 
mense labour with which he appears to operate 
the great work of enunciation, must always be 
an obstacle to his excellence in comedy: fora 
part like Don Felix, which is by no means one 
of the most difficult comic characters, neither 
requires a perpetual versatility of manner, and 
an occasional rapidity of utterance, which we 
are persuaded Mr. Y oung cannot prodace. For 
such a character, and, indeed, for almost all the 
higher characters of comedy ,an actor must be un- 
fit, unless be possess either the rattling ease, and 
vigour of Elliston, or the unembarrassed ele- 
gance and versatility of Charles Kemble, But 
what Mr. Young spoke in Don Felix, he spoke 
sensibly, and certainly never acts any thing 
without showing himself to be a man of under- 
standing and reflexion, His defects are the de- 
fects of nature; his merits are his own. 

In the play of the Wonder, Mr. Young had 
the misfortune of a most miserable co-operation : 
for the part of Violante was acted by Mrs. 
Litebfield. Mrs. Litchfield, in some of the 
blustering tragic dames, is successful enough : 
for she has a very fine voice, and throws it out 
with powerful effect. But her person and 
whole appearance render her very unfit for the 
youthful heroines of comedy : she has besides an 
unkind expression of countenance, which gives 
the spectator eternal reason to apprehend a 
sudden paroxysm of passion: and she has that 
very common fault upon the stage, an unpo- 


lished deportment, Vulgarity is a strong term, 
particularly when applied to a lady; but we 
‘really are at a loss by what other phrase to 
designate Mrs. Litchfield’s mlanner—perhaps, 
upon the whole, we had better leave it to our 
readers to fix a term themselves: the only clue 


we give them is, that the requisite word should 


be something, that might express our ideu 


without a want of gallantry on our part. Bat 
this defect, this total absence of high breeding, 
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continue to disgrace the Theatres, and offend 
the higher classes of the public, white preju- 
dice shall continue to fulminate its anathemas 
upon the profession of the drama. If the stage 
were considered, as it ought to be, that exqui- 
site, though transitory art; by which poetry is 
for a moment embodied, and by whose assist- 
ance the evanescent of the human mind 
are provided with ‘a lecal habitation and a 
‘* name,” then, perhaps; it might be worth the 
while of persons whe have been blessed with an 
enlightening and ornamental education, to de- 
vote their time and attention to so pleasing a 
study. But while mankind shall continue to 
judge of every good by its abuse, to estimate 
the stage by the profligacy of its lowest ser- 
vants, aad to amalgamate the genius which can 
accompahy Shakspeare through infinity of 
time and space, with the low humour, than can 
enliven a song in.a pot-house, it is not to be 
expected that any one will study for the stage, 
who can gain ao honest livelihood in any other 
liberal profession. Yet we wish our actresses 
would profit by the opportunities which even 
now they have. Many of them are courted in- 
to good society: why will they not siudy to 
imitate the manners of that society? Beauty 
willdo much for a woman; a sweet voice will, 
perhaps, do yet more: genius will force its 
way, and humour will excite a laugh : but she 
who would win the way most infallibly to the 
heart of man, she who would conquer without 
attack, and rule without exertion, must possess 
a certain suavity and elegance of manner. ‘Those 
who cannot estimate this merit, feel it even 
without knowing why, as the rattle-snake is 
charmed by the song of the Indian: these who 
can, and who know, by sad experience, its ex- 
treme rarity, are delighted when they tind it, 
and venerate the possessor accordingly. If the 
drama is to please, as a picture of nature, how 
can we be satisfied when we see a spangled lady 
on the stage doing things which we never per- 
ceive in a drawing-room—at least in a draw- 

ing-room west of Temple Bar? 

With Mrs, Litchfield by his side, Mr. Young 
certainly then had no opportunity of taking a 
lesson in good breeding; but we think he might 
have avoided the grossness which he displayed 
in the drunken scene, where his intoxication 
was that of a carter, rather than of a nobleman. 
Drunkenness levels the reason, but it does not 
level the manners of men, It reduces a man 


to the ignorance of a beast, but it does not re- 


duce a gentleman to the air of a boxer. 
The play of the Stranger has also been got 


er even elegance the stage, | 
No. XI.—Fol. 1 


in order to afford opportunity te Mr. 
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Young; and his lock accorded tolerably well 
with the idea which we entertain of that extra- 
ordinary charaeter, But our old objection fiere 
again recurs very forcibly upon us, namely, that 
Mr. Young is an actor of little feeling. While 
short sentences, and a morose system of apo- 
-siopesis, constitute the leading features of the 
part, Mr. Young is very successful ; but when 
in the subsequent portions of the play, a higher 
and more sustained strain of declamation, or a 
softer and sweeter tone of expression begin to 
-succeed, Mr. Young most palpably fails. At 
the end of the fourth act, when the Stranger 
and his wife are accidentally brought together, 
they both rush from the room through different 
doors. But when two persons on so sudden a 
meeting, find themselves unhappily face to face, 
they are, for an instant, thunder-struck—they 
pause, to consider how they shall behave: but 
there certainly must be a pause. Mr. Kemble, 
in playing this part, enters with the unembar- 
rassed air of a man accustomed to good com- 


: pany, and not expecting the events that are to 


happer. Mr. Young came in with a stiff air, 
evidently preparing himself for the grand start ; 
and no snoner had he accomplished this start, 
than he flew out of the room like lightning. 
Now what we wish is this: he should come in 


; expecting nothing—should make his bow, and 


on seeing his wife, should certainly start—but 
then we would have him wait a moment to re- 
collect himself, and as soon as he could be sup- 
posed to have recovered from his sudden trance, 
he might fly as quickly as he chose. At least 
this is our idea of the operation of such an event 
upon human feelings in general. 

Mrs. Litchfield did not give us at all the idea 
of Mrs, Haller; she frightened us once or twice 
by her violence, but she did sot happen to af- 
fect our hearts at all. We will give one in- 
stance of the confusion which she is so apt to 
make between fury and feeling. Mrs. Haller, 
in relating to Countess Winterson the particulars 
of her seduction, speaks of an intoxicating gid- 
diness which occapied her for the first month 
succecding the fatal event: after that period 
she felt as if she awoke from atrance. “* Then,” 
the unhappy wife pathetically exclaims: * I 
** looked round for my hasband, bat in vain : 
** I looked round for my children, but in vain.” 
Perhaps when, at the moment of awaking to a 
sense of duty, Mrs. Haller looked round in vain 
for her husband and children, she may have 
‘been rendered wild by the novelty and desola- 
tion of her state : butwhen several years had mel- 
dowed and softened her grief, she would speak 


of her sufferings with tears, rather than with | 


rage. But Mrs. Litchfield, after raving wildly 
at the related absence of her husband, cannot 
bring herself even then to quit the passionate 
for the pathetic, but regales the audience both 
with a shout and a stamp of her foot, as she 
pronounces the tender words, ** I looked round 
* for my children, but in vain.” Surely the 


‘recollection of maternal disquietade would not, 


under those circumstances, have required so 
fierce and frantic an expression. We remem- 
ber a story of a countryman, who seeing Gar- 
rick, and some inferior actor playing together, 
ina scene which the under-strapper acted in a 
blustering and extravagant style, while Garrick 
was playing with great softness, and in dn un- 
der tone, was asked whether he admired Gar- 
rick, ** Not much,” said he, “* J like the other 
*© better: he is something like an actor, look 
** how he sweats!” Perhaps Mrs. Litchfield 
thinks perspiration the philosophic secret by 
which the dramatic gold is to be produced ; but 
in our opinion, however the energy of the 
pores may exalt the actor, moderation and 
feeling ave the best recommendations of a gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mathews was very diverting in Mr. Solomon : 
and Liston, as Peter, displayed all that nataral 
and easy humour; all that unembarrassed 
clownishness and rustic coxcombry, which he, 
above almost all other actors, is so admirably 
eapable of poartraying. 

Mr. Young has great opportunities of show- 
ing himself: besides the ‘parts on which we 
have observed, he has played Octavian, Fre- 
derick Bramble, Hotspur, and several other 
important characters, both in tragedy and 
comedy. We think he would have done more 
wisely in letting Jotspur alone: for all the 
merit which in most other characters, he un- 
doubtedly evinces, completely deserts him in 
the fiery Percy. We have taken an opportu- 
nity, in a former number, of observing, at con- 
siderable length, upon Shakspeare’s character 
of Hotspur: we said at that time, and we re- 
peat it now, that this has always appeared to 
us to be one of the master-pieces of our great 
Poet. Of course we expect, we have a right 
to expect, from him who undertakes the re- 
presentation of it, powers of no common, no 
vulgar description. That Mr. Young's powers 
are not vulgar or common, we are very willing 
to confess, and from our previous experience of 
him we were inclined to hope that his Hotspur 
must be a performance of considerable merit. 
But here, alas! we we were woefully disap- 
pointed. Throughout those passages of the 
part, which admit no character but that of 
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heroism, Mr. Young was boisterous in his in- 
tonation, and unwieldly aukward in his ac- 
tion: throughout those which possess a vein 
of bitter mockery, or good-natured irony, he 
reminded us of little Simmons’s low comedy. 
But the style which is highly appropriate and 
diverting from the plebeian in Corielanus, is 
not at all adapted to the hero in Henry the 
Fourth; and Mr. Young was, therefore, ex- 
tremely disagreeable in the opening satire on 
the perfumed Lord, in the reading of the letter, 
and in the interview with Lady Percy. All 
these passages wanted grace and gentlemanly 
manner. Besides, Mr. ¥ onng has, now and then, 
an unaccountable contempt for the text of his 
author, which he made, to as at least, totally 
unintelligible. in the following instance; Hot- 
spur, after reproaching himself for intrusting a 
coward with the secret of his insurrection, con- 
cludes angrily: ** O! I could divide myself, 
** and go to buffets, for moving such a dish of 
‘* skim-milk with so honourable an action !” 
Meaning of course to say, that if he’ himself 
were cut in halves, one haif would fight with 
the other for vexation. But how is this sense 
conveyed by Mr, Young’s reading? * O, I 
** could go to buffets with myse/f, for moving 
** such a dish of skim-milk with so honourable 
** an action.” Hotspur, in short, is the only 
character ia which we have seen Mr. Young 
completely undeserving of approbation. 

Mr. Faweett, in Falstaff, displayed a rich- 

ness of humour, an Anacreontic mellowness of 
character, which was not only very correct and 
appropriate, but very diverting besides. Yet 
we thought there were one or two passagrs, in 
which he did not.seem to have hit upon the 
exact meaning of his author. 
. Mr. Chapman, who performed the Aing, per- 
formed it better than we have ever before seen 
it, Mr. Palmer, jun. was the representative 
of the Prince: and though, in the easy and 
gentlemanly mirth of that character, as it dis- 
plays itself at Eastcheap, bis unlucky swing 
and loose gait detracted greatly from the 
princely airs yet in the repentant explanation 
to the King he evinced a feeling and force which 
give us reason. to regret that he does not take a 
jittle pains to improve apd fix hisgesture. Per- 
haps he would do well to study -before-a look- 
ing glass. 

The farce of the Poor Soldier was then per- 
formed, in order to display Mr. Bennett's pow- 
ers in Patrick. If we approved of him-in Paul 

and Virginia, we admired him: in the Poor 
Soldier: for never did we bear sweeter and more 
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tivated taste evinced in any musical effort, than 


were displayed by this gentleman in the fa- 
vourite air, of My Friend and Pitcher.” 
He seemed, however, to labour under still 
greater alarm on this occasion than even on the 
first night : so great, that in one or two of his 
cadences, he missed his distance in descending. 

Mathews played Darby with a great deal of 
humour; and Mrs, Liston sang charmingly in 
Kathiane. 

,On the 16th a new melodrame was brought 
out at this Theatre, entitled the Fortress, It 
is‘ the avowed production of that ingenious 
young author, Mr. Theodore Hook, the suc- 
cessful transtator of Tekeli, and original parent 
of several other popular after-pieces. The 
overture, of which the latter part is very strik- 
ing, and the whole of the music, are the work 
of Mr. Hook, Sen. the author's father. This | 
happy co-operation reminds us of the story of 
an old gentleman who brought up one of his 
sons to be a doctor, and the other to be an un- 
dertaker, in order that the whole job might be 
done in the family. 

The dramatis persona of this piece are re- 


presented as follows :— 
Count Everard, a state pri- 


Field Marshal Adolphus,.... 
Oliver, a young officer,......Mr. Decamp. 
Philip, a corporal,.......+,-Mr. Liston. 

A Drunken Servant,,.......Mr. Matthews. 
A Taylor, 


Alice, a confidential attendant 


Mr. Young. 
Carles. 


on the Count,..... +++ Gibbs, 
Catherine, the Count’s daugh- 


A Female Villager,...+, +++ Mrs. Liston. 


Count Everard, at the instigation of a wicked 
‘minister, has been confined in a fortress by his 
sovereign on acharge of treason. He submits 
to his fate, and remains in prison, patiently 
awaiting happier days, and a favourable re- 
sult from the imercession of friends. But in- 
stead of according his liberty to their requests, 
the monarch sentences him to die. Escape now 
becomes his only chance: and Oliver, an officer 
of the guard, who has been educated and main- 
tained by the benefaction of the Count, points 
outto Alice amode of escape by a subterrancous 
passage. Scarcely has Alice left him, when 
the Major, béing under the necessity of going 
forth to meet the Field Marshal, enters to de- 
clare that the command of the Fortress will be 


melodious tones, nor # more moderate and cal- 


committed to young Oliver, and that if any ac- 
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cident should happen to the prisoner, the lives 
both of the Major and of Oliver, must answer 
for his loss to the Field Marshak He then sets 
of. Oliver, distracted, willing to. sacrifice 
himself, but loth to involve.the Major in the 
responsibility, gives an alarm, and the Count 
is apprehended in the very act of escaping with 
Alice. The prisoners are removed to another 
part of the Castle, and placed under the guard 
of Philip, who bas lost one eye in the service. 
Philip avd some of his friends are feasting inthe 
court before the Count’s grated window, when 
one of them, a female villager, introduces the 
Count’s daughter, disguised asa Savoyard show- 
boy. The man, who opens the outward gate, 
inadvertently leaves the keys in the lock, al- 
though the grating of the Count’s cell js not fas- 
tened. Philip relates many circumstances 
of his own prowess, and the loss of his 
right eye; and the female villager, under pre- 
tence of discovering whether he really cannot 
see with the wounded eye, puts ber hand upon 
the left side of the temple, so.as toexclude from 
him allvision. The restof the feasting-party 
are intent upon Pailip; and in that favourable 
moment the Count is conveyed away. The kind 
villager conceals him in an oyt-house. The 
Field Marshal appears with the Major, and the 
prisoner is missing. Alice acknowledges a con- 
currence in his escape, and Oliver, who, in fact, 
has been ignorant of the whole transaction, is 
induced by his affection for Alice to charge him- 
self with the fault. He is tried hy a court-mar- 
tial, and condemned to die. The news of his 
sentence is overheard by Everard in his out- 
house, and he comes forth to rescue Oliver from 
death. At this moment a paper arrives from 
the Sovereign, declaring that the false accusers 
‘of the Count have been detected, and that 
Everard is restored to the favour of his Majesty. 
The piece is interspersed with some comic 
diajogue in the mouths of Mathews and Liston, 
and with songs from Mathews, Ms. Liston, 
and Mr, and’) Mrs. Taylor. This melo-drama 
is a traoslation from a French drama, written 
by the author of Tekcli, and the Escapes. It 


much resembles both those pieces in its general 
construction, and in the nature of its interest, 
though the individual incidents are very dif- 
ferent in all. But in all three we have state 
fugitives pursued by the military, and an escape 
in each of the acts; and in all three the hero of 
the piece is a personage less interesting than 
the second character. Thus the Water-Carrier 
is better liked by the audience than even Ar- 
mand himself—W olf, and the guard who omits 
to pierce the sack, obtain more applause than 
Tekeli—and Everard is less the favourite of 
the audience than the generous Oliver. This 
strong coincidence of construction we notice, not 
so much because we consider the excitement 
of a strong subordinate interest a material fault, 
as hecause we think it worth while to notice, 
how naturally each succeeding wave of the 
same mind, flows upon the same sands which 
have been washed by the billows that preceded 
it. There is iv this melo-drama a good deal of 
that whimsical turn and play upon words which 
distinguish the works of Mr. Hook and Mr, 
Dibdin: among the most ludicrous was that of 
Philip, who giving an account of the firmness 
with which the centre of his army had stood its 
ground, after the sides had been routed, ob- 
served: ‘* Indeed the body could not very well 
‘+ fly when the wings were broken,” 

Mr, Young played Everard with spirit: he 
more than Once, in bis manner, reminded us very 
strongly of Mr, Elliston. Mr. Decamp, in Oli- 
ver, evinced great feeling; and Messrs. Liston 
and Mathews were highly diverting. The 
latter had a comic song, which reflected credit 
both on the invention of the author, apd on the 
execution of the performer. Mrs. Gibbs did 
justice to the part of Alice: and to praise the 
singing of Mrs, Liston would, indeed, be a su- 
perfluous task. Upon the whole Mr. Hook has 
considerable obligations to the company; and 
if the piece should continue to be as successful 
as it was on the first night, and as it certainly 
deserves to be, the company will probably feel 
themselves under considerable obligations to 
Mr. Hook. 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1807, 


FOREIGN POLITICS. history, Bonaparte has compelled our allies to 

The fate of the Continent, for the present age || sue for peace. A peace, such as he was pleased 
at least, we fear, is ivrevocably fixed. Aftera||to grant them, for every thing was in his 
succession of triumphs, unexampled in military |] power, was signed on the 8th inst. by Russia, 
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and on the Sth by Prussia, at Tilsit, a small 
town in Prussian Poland, on the banks of the 
Niemen. Of the terms of this peace no certain 
intelligence has yet been received, It would be 
folly for us to speculate on the conditions that 
have been granted to the allies; Prussia, at 
least, was at the mercy of the conqueror, and 
could make no other conditions than what his 
clemency might grapt; and Russia, after ex- 
érting all the strength of her gigantic empire, 
manifestly found herself uaequal to a contest 
with France. In such a situation of affairs, no 
alternative remained for the vanquished so- 
vereigns than to accept of such terms as the 
conqueror might be pleased to allow them. The 
public stipulations of the Treaty probably will 
not much effect our interest. After what has 
passed on the Continent, of what consequence 
is it to us whether Austria or Prussia possesses 
Silesia, or whether a prince of the imperial 
family of Napolean or Alexander reigns over 
the Polish provinces that are to be wrested 
from the House of Brandenburgh ? The balance 
of power, which for three centuries occasioned 
so many wars, and filled Europe with jealousies 
and alarms, is now extinct, and all the ancient 
monarchies and states of the Continent exist but 
by the sufferance of France. What the cle- 
mency of the conqueror may grant to the allies, 
or what his policy may withhold from them, 
can be of little material consequence to England. 
It is the secret stipulations of the Treaty of 
Tilsit that will most seriously concern us, and 
those it is probable we shall only become ac- 
quainted with from their effects: From Gib- 
raltar to Petersburg, from Copenhagen to 
Constantinople, the power of the conqueror is 
absolute, and under whatever titles or deno- 
minations he may permit old or upstart princes 
to reign, they can be considered in no other 
view than as his vassals, and subject to be 
guided in all their proceedings by his au- 
thority. 

An aspect of affairs so tremendous as the 
present, Furope has not seen since the days of 
the Roman empire. The empire of Rome was 
the work of ages, and in the best days of 
Roman heroism the conquest ofa province was 
sufficient to immortalize a name. Now the 
most powerful monarchies sink beneath the 
irresistible arms of one commander. Germany 
is expunged from the map of Europe, and the 
House of Austria, shora of half her territories, 
holds the remainder on a precarious tenure under 
the moderation of the conqueror. The once 
mighty military monarchy of Prussia is prostrate 
at his feet ; and Russia, exhausted and humbled, 


retires from the contest. After the fate of these 
three great military powers, none of the se- 
condary states of Europe, who yet possess a 
shadow of independence, will dare to dispute 
the will of the victor, Sweden and Deamark, 
and Portugal must pay as implicit obedience to 
his commands as the vassal sovereigns of Spain 
or Holland, or the nomina} kings, Wirtemberg 
or Saxony. Henceforward the energies of all 
the states on the Continent are subject to the 
control of Bopaparte, 

Since the conclusion of peace the sovercigns 
of France, Russia, and Prussia, have had se- 
veral personal interviews together, and have 
dined together repeatedly at the Emperor 
Napoleon’s head-quarters at Tilsit, The public 
of course is unacquainted with what passed at 
these royal conferences ; but if the reports of the 
foreign journals under French influence are to 
be credited, nothing could be more amicable 
and cordial than these meetings. One remark- 
able circumstance is noticed, that when the Em- 
peror Alexander first visited Napoleon, the 
latter received him at the gate of his residence, 
bat when the King of Prussia came to visit him, 
he deputed one of his Marshals to receive him, 
and only condescended to meet him himself at 
the foot of the stairs. The amiable and unfor- 
tunate Queen of Prussia, against whom Bo- 
naparte’s bulletins teemed with such gross and 
unmanly invectives, has been admitted to these 
parties. 

Bonaparte has now seen, and is personally 
known, nearly to all the crowned heads of 
Europe. Posterity will decide how much it 
has been their own faults and those of their 
Ministers that occasioned the elevation of a 
low-born individual to such a height of human 
grandeur, 

DOMESTIC POLITIES. 

Turning with affliction and dismay from the 
state of the Continent, we look in vain for 
matter of hope or consolation at home. Abroad 
the torreat of the French revolution has over- 
whelmed every thing that is valuable in human 
institutions. This island is the last refuge of 
liberty and suffering humanity. Never was the- 
country menaced with such imminent dangers 
as those that at present threaten it, and never, 
perhaps, was it so ill prepared to ward them off. 
To the vigorous and concentrated energies of the 
enemy's cabinet, we can only oppose a govern- 
ment without the confidence of the people, a 
parliament distracted with party divputes, and 
a treasury impoverished through excess of 
taxation. 
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The greatuess of our danger is admitted by 
all, but what are the measures that are taken 
to avert it? Of all the political evils that can 
befal a nation, that of foreign conquest is, 
beyond all comparison, the worst. ky. the 
present state of things between France and 
England, a conquest would transfer the soil of 
the kingdom to Freschlandiords: Boaaparte 
would portion it out with more than Norman 
rapacity to his greedy followers, and the cul- 
tivators of the land would be the slaves, the 
villains of the new possessors. What English- 
man would endure to livea subject under one of 
the lieutenants of Bonaparte ! The consequences 
of such a revolution cannot be foreseen with too 
clear an eye, nor make too deep an impression 
on every heart, But what measures of pre- 
vention have been adopted, what vigilance and 
foresight have been displayed to guard us 
against the calamities with which we are 
threatened. 

Lord Castlereagh telis us, that the regular 
army is ta be increased, that the ballot is to be re- 
sumed, and that the Militia and a supplemental 
Militia are to be drawn forth, independent of 
the volunteer force. Such is the species of de- 
fence te which we are to trust. But, after the 
example of the Continent, will this species of 
alefence satisfy the mind of any reasenable man ? 
Had not the Emperoy of Germany as numerous 
and well appointeda regular army, as we ceuld 
possibly muster, including Militia and Volun- 
teers; and yet was not the Imperial diadem 
wrested from his head at Austerlitz? Have 
we not seen the King of Prussia, at the head of 
a regular force of three hundred thousand men, 
aided with all the resources of the Russians, 
driven from his dominions, and permitted, to 
wear a crown only through the mercy of the 
conqueror? After such examples before our 
eyes, let us not talk of resting our defence on a 
regular army ; still less Jet us deceive ourselves 
by relying on militias or a volunteer force, 
After what we have witnessed, are we to. trust 
the tremendous adventure of the, lives, liberty, 
aud property ef this country, on the same 
broken reed that has deceived every ally we 
have upon eurth? 

The most probable means of successful re- 
sistance, ut this most fearful moment the country 
has ever seen, is by a general arming of the 
people and instructing them in military ex- 
ercises. Had this been resorted to in the po- 
pulous states of Austria, is it possible that 
200,000 Frenchmen could have overthrown that 
Monarchy? lad it ever been resorted to in 
Prussia, where the population is less numerous, 
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would the French have been able to penetrate 
to the skores of the Baltic and the confines of 
Russia? Greatly do we deceive ourselves if 
we rest our hopes of safety on the defence of a 
regular army. If England be found in a state 
of Austrian or Prussian imbecility, it requires 
litle sagacity to prognosticate the fatal conse- 
quences of such neglect. A regular army de- 
feated, the foot of the conqueror would be on 
the neck of the nation. Butan armed popu- 
lation, though defeated in twenty engagements, 
could not be subdued by any force that Bopa- 
parte could bring against us, This is the only 
species of defence on which we can rely; and 
to render it efficacious there ought to be no ex- 
emptions. If it be impossible to arm so nu- 
merous a population as this country contains, 
capable of bearing arms, in the usual way, let 
those who cannot be supplied with muskets, be 
armed with pikes. But let no man, in case of 
an invasion, be found without arms in bis hands 
to resist the foe. 

Since our last, three expeditions have put te 
sea, Two of them are known to be destined for 
Sweden, but probably the recent events on the 
Continent will oblige them to return. Of the 
third expedition nothing is known toa certainty, 
and it would be ridiculous to indulge in conjec- 
tures as to its object, The season we fear is 
gone by for our making any impression on the 
Continent. Had England carly sent a supply 
of troops to the assistance of the allies, it 
would certainly have been honourable to her 
character, and might probably have been useful 
to the common cause; but at this period our 
expeditions seem more calculated to excite the 
derision than the fear of the enemy, Our situy 
ation and that of the enemy, at the present 


moment, reminds us of a story toldby Polywnus 
in the first book of his Stratagems of War, 
‘* Creesus, king of Lydia, being told by Bias the 
Prieoian, that the Islanders bad bought up a 
great number of horses, that they might beable 
to bring iato the field a large body of cavalry 
against him; “* Would to Jupiter,” said the 
king, with a smile, ** I could catch those 
** Islanders on the Continent.”’ ** True,”’ replied 
Bias, ‘‘ and what think you they could wish 
‘* rather than to catch Craesus on the Our 
Ministers may be vain enough to send troops to 
the Continent; but we entertain too good an 
opinien of Bonaparte’s prudence to flatter our- 
selves, that he will give us a fair opportunity 
of meeting him on the seas, 

lo the early part of the month there were 
some rumours of an approaching rupture with 
Denmark, and that the Sound would be shug 
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against us. A strong fleet has in consequence 
been collected, and probably by this time, is 
What may be the result 
of the late events in the north of Europe, as 
far as regards our commerce, or whether Bo- 
naparte may not be able to engage our late 
allies in the prosecution of his designs against 
In the mean 
time, Ministers are entitled to credit for the 


arrived in the Baltic. 


this country, remains to be seen. 


promptitade with which they have got read 
_ the Baltic fleet. 


If some late proceedings in Parliament (we 
allude to the [rish Insurrection Bill) are a cri- 


terion to judge by, we fear that a good deal of 


smothered discontent prevails in that unhappy 
country. At a moment like this, Gracious 
Heaven! a nation to be divided against itself ! 
We are not well informed upon this subject, 
and ona matter of such delicacy do not chuse 
to give an hasty opinion. But ifthe discontents 
of the Irish people arise from the late refusal to 


permit them to participate in the blessings of 


the British Constitution, and they should, at 
such a crisis, when every hand ought to be 
armed in defence of the empire, be irritated 
into rebellion, what a load of responsibility 


would rest on the present confidential advisers 


ef the Crown! 


In every quarter the clouds seem to darken 
aroundus., We feel much concern in announcing 
that an engagement has been fought between 


one of our cruisers attached to the Halifax 


station and an American frigate, which ter- 
The cir- 
cumstance which led to this disagreeable occar- 
rence was the refusal, on the part of the Ame- 
rican commander, to permit his vessel to be 
searched for deserters who were supposed to be 
The name of the American 
frigate is the Chesapeak. She is said to have 
had 15 men killed, besides a considerable num- 
ber wounded, before she struck to the Leopard 
If this event should lead to 
a rapture with America, it can never be suffi- 
ciently regretted ; but weare not without hopes, 


minated in the capture of the latter. 


concealed in it. 


who engaged her. 


that, though there are many people in America, 


and not a few we believe in this country, who 
wish to see the two nations involved in hosti- 
lities, that moderate counsels will prevail, and 
that an appeal to arms, which cannot possibly 


be beneficial to either party, will be avoided. 


Still, however, if the contest cannot be declined 
with honour, fet us be prepared to engage in it 
with firmness, and to support it with reso- 


Jution, 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, Juve 26, 1807. 


Tite Archbishop of Canterbury, thé Lord 
Chancellor, the Earls of Dartmouth and Ayles- 
ford, having previousty robed, took their seats 
as his Majesty’s Commissioners on the beneh in 
frdnt of the throne : and Mr. Quarme ( Acting 
Usher of the Black Rod) was dispatched to or- 
der the attendance of the Commons, who forth- 
with, to an immense number, appeared at the 
bar, with the Speaker at their head. 

The Lord Chancellor then, under the autho- 
rity of his Majesty’s Royal Commission, deli- 
vered the following Speech, in bis Majesty’s 
same, to beth Houses of Parliament : 

‘* mY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

** We have it in command from his Majesty (0 
*¢ state to you, that having deemed it expedient 
“* to recur to the sense of his People, his Ma~ 
* jesty, inconformity to his declared intention, 
** has lost no time in causing the present Par- 
** liament to be assembled. 

** His Majesty has great satisfaction in ac- 
** quainting you, that, since the events whiclr 
** led to the dissolution of the last Parliament, 
** his Majesty has reeeived, in numerous ad- 
** dresses from his subjects, the warmest assur- 
** ances of their affeetionate attachment to ltis 
** person and government, and of their firm re- 
** solution to support him in maintaining the 
** just rights of his Crown, and the true prin- 
** ciples of the Constitution and he commands 
** us to express his entire confidence that he 
** shall experience, in all your deliberations, a 
** determination to afford him an equally loyal, 
** zealous, and affectionate support, under alt 
** the arduous circumstances of the present time. 

** We are commanded by his Majesty to in~ 
** form you that his Majesty’s endeavours bave 
** been most anxiously employed for the purpose 
** of drawing closer the ties by which his Majes- 
** ty isconnected with the Powers of the Conti- 
** nent, of assisting the efforts of those Powers 
‘* against the ambition and oppression of France: 
** of forming sach engagements as may insure 
** their continued co-operation; and of establish- 
‘* ing that mutual confidence and concert so €s- 
sential, under any course of events, to the 
restoration of a solid and permanent piece ina 
Europe 
‘* It would have afforded bis Majesty the 
‘* greatest pleasure to have been enabled to in- 
** form you that the mediation undermken by 


“ his Majesty for the purpose of preserving 


“ 


“ 
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** peace between his Majesty’s ally, the Em- 
“ peror of Russia, and the Sublime Porte, 
* had proved effectual for that important 
* object: bis Majesty deeply regrets the fai- 


of that mediation, accompanied ds it 


** was, by the disappointment of the efforts 
** of his Majesty's squadron in the sea of Mar- 
“ mora, and followed, 2s it has since been, 
‘* by the losses which have been sustained by 
** his gallant troopsin Egypt. 

‘+ [Lis Majesty could not but lament the ex- 
* tension of hostilities in any quarter, which 
** should create a diversion in the War so fi- 


_* yvourable to the views of France: but la- 


** menting it especially in the instance of a 
** power with which his Majesty has been so 
** closely connected, and which has been so re- 
** cently indebted for its protecion against the 
** encroachments of France to the signal ‘and 
** successful interposition of his Majesty’s arms, 

** His Majesty has directed us to acquaint 


“4 you, that he has thought it right to adopt 


** such measures as might best enable him, 
** in concert with the Emperor of Russia, ‘to 
** take advantage of any favourable opportu- 
** nity for bringing the hostilities, in which 
** they are engaged agaiust the Sublime Porte, 
* to a conclusion, consistent with his Majesty's 
** honour and the interests of his ally. 
“* GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

‘© His Majesty has ordered the Estimates of 
** the current year to be laid before you, and 
** he relies on the tried loyalty and zeal of 
** his faithful Commons to make such provision 
** for the public service; as well as for the fur- 
“ ther application of the sums which were 
« granted in the last Parliament, as may ap- 
*s pear to be necessary. And his Majesty, 
** bearing constantly in his mind the necessity 
** of a careful and economical administration 
** of the pecuniary resources of the country, 
** has directed us to express his hopes that you 
‘+ will proceed without delay in the pursuit of 
** those enquiries connected with the public 
** economy, which engaged the attention of the 
** Jast Parliament. 

LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

** His Majesty commands us to state to you; 

** that he is deeply impressed with the pecu- 


_** liar importance, at the present moment, of 
.** cherishing a spirit of union and harmony 


** amongst his People: such a spirit will most 
** effectually promote the prosperity of the 


. ** country at home, give vigour and eflicacy to 


* its councils and its arms abroad; and can 
** alone enable his Majesty, under the blessing 


** of Providence, to carry on successfully the 


** great contest in which he is engaged, or 
* finally to conduct ft to that termination 
** whieh his Majesty’ s moderation and justice 
** have ever led him to seek-—a Peace, in which 
‘* the honour and interests of his kingdom can be 
‘* secure, and in which Europe and the World 
may hope for independence and repose,” 

After the Speech was read, the Commons 
withdrew to their own House. 


THE ADDRESS. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1807.—The Address fo 
‘his Majesty was moved by the Earl of Mansfield. 
His Lordship, professed himself an independent 
peer; guided in his opinions by measures net 
by mea. He entertained no hostility to his Ma- 
jesty’s former servants; but he thought the 
events which occurred previous to the Jate dis- 
solution of Parliament, were of that nature as 
to render sucli a decisive measure necessary. 
His Lordship touched briefly on the principal 
heads of his Majesty’s Speech; and recom- 
mended unanimity ata crisis so full of. danger 
and dificulty as the present, and concluded with 
moving an Address in the usual form. 

The Address being seconded by Lord Rolle, 
the Earl of Fortescue moved an Amendwent: 
{le condemned in pointed terms the premature 
dissolution of Parliament, and the senseless cxy 
of ** No Popery” which had been raised by his 
Majesty's Ministers. The new Adminisiration 
had not his confidence ; they consisted, in fact, 
with the exception of one professional gentle- 
man (Mr. Perceval) of those who bad formerly 
been tried on the balance, and found wanting. 
Under these impressions he deemed it his duty 
to nove an amendment to the Address, expres- 
sive of the sentiments he entertained of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s present Ministers. 

The Ministerial Lords who opposed the 
Amendinent, argued that a dissolution of Par- 
liament was one of the undoubted prerogatives 
of the Crown, and that it was justified by 
numerous precedents. Of the late Ministers it 
was said, that because they had not a wall to 
ran their heads against, they had erected oue 
for that purpose. The conduct of the late Ad- 
niinistration in regatd to theit foreign expe- 
ditions was severely censured ; and their refusal 
to agree to the pledge which his Majesty had 
demanded of them, was represented as ‘highly 
indecent and reprehensible. After the use that 
had been made of the Severeigh’s name in both 
Houses of Parliament, an appeal to the good 
sense of the people was a measure absolutely 
necessary to redeem the Monarch from degra- 
dation. With regard to the ery of ** No 
Poptry,” it was disclaimed by the Ministerial 
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was argued from the returns that had been made 

to Parliament, and the number of addresses 

presented to his Majesty, congratulating him on 

the change of his servants, Above all, unabi- 

mity was recommended at the present crisis, as 

the only means of saving the empire from the 

. accumulated dangers with which it was threa- 

To these arguments the Lords who supported 

the Amendment replied, that it was extremely 

indecorous to introduce the name, opinion, and 

feelings of the Sovereign into a debate, obvious- 

ly with a view to cramp its freedom. The 

King’s opinions, it was said, could only be 

known by the public acts of his Government. 

In respect to the expeditions, they were legi- 

timate subjects of Parliamentary inquiry, and 

’ the result would be honourable for his Majesty’s 

late Ministers, whenever they came to be fairly 

discussed. The sentiments entertained by the 

NY Noble Duke, now ostensibly at the head of 

Administration, and repeatedly avowed by him 

of the dissolution of 1784, were pointedly re- 

called to his recollection, and it was contended 

that every objection which existed to that mea- 

sure, existed to the present with increased force, 

and many strong and peculiar objections. The 

threat of dissolution held forth to the late Par- 

liament by the Secretary of State (Mr. Can- 

ning) was severely reprobated, and one Noble 

Lord (Holland) declared that the then House 

of Commons suffered in his esteem for sitting 
down so quietly under it. 

On a division, the numbers appeared for the 
Address, 160—againt it, 67—-Majority «for 
the Ministers, 98. The principal speakers on 
the ministerial side were Lords Mulgrave, Sid- 
mouth, Hawkesbury, and the Lord Chancellor; 
and on the opposition, Lords Holland, Grenville, 
and Erskine. His Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester voted with the minority. 

Since the debate on the Address no business 
of great public importance has come before the 
Lords. 

HOUSE OF. COMMONS. 
Fatpay, June 26.—His Majesty’s speech 
being read from the chair, Lord Newark moved 
the Address in the usual form. The topics 
which were urged the preceding evening in the 
House of Lords, were brought forward again 
by the ministerial and opposition parties, but 
as there was not much novelty of argument on 
the occasion, we mast content ourselves with 
briefly stating the numbers on the division—be- 
ing for the Address 350—against it 155.—Majo- 
rity for Ministers 195, 
Ne. XI.— Vol. il, 


Lords: ‘and the seasonableness of the dissolution | 


Turspay, June 30. —An debate 
occurred in the House of Commons on the had 
vival of the Finance Committee. : 

This debate was remarkable the 
recrimination that passed on both sides of the 
House. Thé late Ministers were accused of 
appointing a Collector and Surveyor of the 
Customs in the Port of Buenos Ayres, a place 
not then in the possession of his Majesty. Théy 
were blamed for nominating, for election pur- 
poses, 300 supernumerary surveyors of taxes 
for creating a new office, that of Gazette Writer 
in Scotland, with a salary of 300’. ‘per annum, 
and three new Sheriffs in Scotland, with sula- 
ries of between 250/. ahd 300/. per annum, on 
a division of counties, where the duties were 
before executed as in one Shrievalty. They 
were censured too for appointing tte Editor of 
a Newspaper Secretary to the Barrack Board ; 
and other abuses which had crept in under their 
Administration were severely reprobated. 

By the opposition it was retorted, that there 
was scarcely a man among them who had not 
secured pensions and reversions for themselves, 
their infants, and their relatives. They de-. 
manded, therefore, in the name of a suffering 
people, that a rigid investigation of the abuses 
of the: public money should take place, and thia 
could only be effected by placing those gentle- 
men on the Committee, who had so faithfully 
discharged their duty before. On a motion ? 
being made for substituting the name of Mr. ; 
Sharpe, who was on the former committee, for 
that of Mr. Leicester, a ministerial Member, 
the House divided—for the motion, 149— 
against it 244, Majority in favour of Mr. Lei- 
cester, 95. When the gallery was cleared, a 
motion was made for putting Sir Francis Bur- 
dett on the committee, but was negatived with- 
out a division, As the Committee now stands, 
thirteen were members of tlre former Commit- — 
tee, and twelve are new. members, but the ma- 
jority is known, are favourable to the pre- 
sent Administration. 

Faipay, Juny 3.—130,000 men were voted 
to be employed for the sea-service, including : 
31,000 marines; and 113,795 for the land- : 
service, for the year 1807... ‘ 

Monpay, 6.—Mr, Whitbread brought 
forward his promised motion on the State of the § 
Nation, but: the gallery being cleared, on the 3 
motion of Mr... Denis Browne (Member for 
Mayoshire) we are unable to state what passed 
on the oceasion. 

( Want of room us to defer the continu 
ation of our Abridgement of the, Parliament- / 


ary Proceedings till our nest Number. ) 
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BIRTHS. 


Highnam Coart, in the aforesaid county, ad 


Her Grace the Dachess of Ratland, of a son to the present Sir William Guise, 


and heir; upoo whieh occasion rejoicings took 
place at Belvoir and Grantham. 


“DEATHS. 


At Darn Hall, North Britain, the Hon.}| At Fitzroy Farm, the Right Hon. Dowager. 


Mrs. Oliphant Murray, of a daugh er. 

The Lady of the Rev. G. Eddison, of Ingate- 
stone, Evsex, ofa daughter, after having been 
married nineteen years. 

On the 234 alt. at Melis Park, Somerset, the 
Lady of T. Strangways Horner, Esq. of a son 
and heir. 

On Friday the 17th ult. at Castle Blayney 
House, the Right Hon. Lady H. Blayney, of 
a daughter, 

In Brunswick-square, the Lady of George 
Frere, Esq of a son. 

On Monday, the 18th ult. in Arlington-street, 
the Viscountess Marsham, of a daughter. 

Io Leeson-street, Dublin, the Lady of John 
Knox Grogan, of Johnstown, county of Wex- 
ford, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


On Saturday, July 25, at the Chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his Grace John Pelham Clinton, Duke of New- 
castle, to Miss Mundy, a young Lady of con- 
siderable fortune. The Duke is in the 23d year 
of his age. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Riglit 
Hon. Lord St. John, of Bletsoc, to Miss Rouse 
Boughton, eldest daughter of Sir Charles W. 
Rouse Boughton, of Rouse Leveh, in the County 
of Worcester, Bart. 

At Lord Gwydir’s house, Whitehall, the 
Hon. Lindsay Burrell, second son of his Lord- 
ship, to Miss Daniel, 


Lady Southampton. 

At Barking Hall, Suffolk, the Hon, Miss 8, 
Ashburnham, second daughter of Viscount St, 
Asaph, in the 20th year of her age. 

At her father’s house, in Dover-street, the 
Hon. Miss Thellusson, eldest daughter of Lord 
Rendlesham. 

On Thursday, after a lingering illness, Ede 
mond James Moody, Esq. of the Navy Office, 
aged 32 years, eldest son of Robert Sadlier 
Moody, Esq. Commissioner for Victwalling 
His Majesty's Navy. 

In December last, at Delhi, aged 78, Shaw 
Allum, the Emperor of Indostan, commonly 
called the great Mogul, who was restored to his 
throne by General Lord Lake a short time ago, 
after having his eyes put out, and being impri- 
soned many years, by the Mahrattas, He was 
a lineal descendant of Tamerlane. Ackber 
Shaw, his second son, succeeds to the throne. 

At Celle, in Germany, on the 8th ult. the 
mother of the gallant General Bennigsen, in the 
Sist year of her age. 

At Ford, in Northumberland, aged 85, Mr, 
Rob. Sanderson, who served as ordinary surgeon 
to General Wolfe, at the memorable attack on 
Quebec, and was the person represented as sup- 
porting the British General after he had got his 
fatal wound. He often boasted that he was the 
person who shot General Montcalm, the French 
Commander at that place, 

The Rev. Mr. Barker, of Burslem, an occa- 


At Westelleon, Hants, Gen. Sir David Dun- sional preacher at the methodist chapel in Staf- 
das, K. B. &c. to Miss Delancy, of Hall|| ford, in the midst of his discourse on Sunday 


Place. 

At Clifton, near Bristel, Capt. Norchey 
Hopkins, of 23d regt. son of Major-General 
Norchey Hopkius, to Miss Fortescue, daughter 
of the late Gerald Fortescue, Esq. and niece to 
the Marquisses of Lothian and Wellesley, and 
Sir. C, Fortescue. 

In Dublin, the Hon. D. G. Hallyburton, son 
of the late Earl of Aboyne, to Louisa, only 
child of Sir E. Leslie, Bt. County of Kerry. 

On Thursday last, at Walcot Church, Bath, 
George Samuel Kett, Esq. of Sheething-hall, 
Norfolk, to Miss Milford, only daughter of 
Richard Milford, Esq. of that city. 

On Wednesday the 2d ult. at Highnam 
Chapel, Edward Webb, Req. of Stoke Bishop, 
in the county of Gloucester, to Miss Guise, 


week, expired suddenly without any previous 
symptoms of illness, and fell from the pulpit, to 
the great terror and amazement of the congre- 
gation. 

Lately, at Muirkirk, Scotland, John Pater- 
son, aged 131 years and some months. He was 
a shepherd from an early period of his life till 
within these few years. 

Lately, at Mauchline, aged 61, Janet Cald- 
well, widow of Robert Wilson, who, during 
the last six years of her life, had been tapped 
for a dropsy 74 times, and had 2388 piats of 
water drawn off. 

In North Carolina, Mr. Samuel Dalton, 
aged 115 years: he had never lost his appetite 
by indisposition a single hour, He was but 
once married, and there are now living upwards 


daughter of the late Sir John Guise, Bart. of | of 600 of his offspring. 
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FASHIONS 
FOR AUGUST, 1807. 


Fig. No. \.—Mornine Wartxine Dress 
ror Lapies is composed of a plain white 
cambric robe, with a short train, made 
high so asto wrap straight over the bosom to 
the left side, and continues open to the bottom ; 
the back of the dress is cut square from the 
shoulders. and is drawn in the waist to a nar- 
row point ; long full sleeves ; the bottom of the 
robe is inlet with two rows of rieh point lace, 
about half a quarter distance from each other ; 
a small French cloak, composed of white silk 
floss net, lined througheut with a rieh lilach 
sarsnet; it is fulled into a narrow band of lilach 
sarsnet, laced square across the back, fastened 
on the left shoulder, and is brought over the 
r' -ht with a long strip of sarsnet and tassel, co- 
vered with net. A double diamond straw joc- 
key bonnet, trimmed with a quilling of white 
lace over the right eye, and a small wreath of 
jilach roses across the front of the bonnet, tied 
with a lilach silk handkerchief. 

Fig. No. No, 3.—An Evenine Fury Dress 
ror Lapies.—A beautiful pink blossom Italian 
crape, body and train made with an apron froat, 
which descends to the bend of the knee, trim- 
med with a broad Brussells lace, worn over a 
soft white satinslip, ornamented round the bot- 
tom with a magnificent border of hearts-ease, 
worked with pearls; white satin sleeves made 
plain and short, and worked at the edge with 
a small wreath of hearts-ease to correspond with 
‘the dress: the back made very low and square, 
inlet in the middle with rich point lace; the 
bosom easily full, drawn very low down at each 
corner of the neck, with a crooked pearl slide 
to separate the besom ; a rich pink girdle with 
large full tassels, intermixed with pearls, fastens 
the waist, and reaches nearly to the extremity 
of the dress: the hair bound straight across the 
top of the head, combed smooth on the right side 
of the head, and lies flat on the face, im an ir- 
regular form; long ringlets from the left eye, 
and from behind the right ear; a rich tiara of 
pearls in front. Ear-rings and neck-lace of 
dead gold. Gloves and shoes of pale pink silk. 

Fig. No. 4.—An Orera Fort Dress.— 
An elegant dress of white spider gauze, su- 
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perbly embroidered in rich hunches of silver 
acorns, worn over a white figured sarsnet pet- 
ticoat ; the dress and petticoat trimmed with a 
rich silver border; the back of the dress made 
frock fashion; the front to the form of the bo- 
som; short puff sleeves gathered into a silver 
band to correspond with the dress ; and a bunch 
of small full blown roses in buds, intermixed 
with jessamine, and fastened in the center 
of the besom. The drapery which confines 
the whole of the hair, is composed of pale 
blue and purple shot sarsnet, richly embroidered 
round the edge with a wreath of silver grapes 
and vine leaves, The drapery is suspended 
from the right side of the head, and reaches to 
the ancle with a rich tassel of blue and silver at 
the end: the drapery is fastened round the head 
with a handsome high scollopped band of silver, 
with a silver crest in front, similar to a tiara. 
White kid gloves, Shoes of pale blue sars- 
net. 

Mornine Four Daess vor 
An olive-green doubled breasted coat, white 
waistcoat and trowsers. The most fashionable 
Undresses for the Morning ave composed of light 
or green mixtures; the latter is called the pars- 
ley mixtore, which is begiming to usurp the pre- 
ference—these coloured coats are worn single 
breasted, with collars of the same cloth, and 
almost universally a plaited button—they are 
also shorter than the evening coats, made with- 
out pocket flaps, and rendered as light as pos- 
sible, Printed stripe quilting waistcoats, sin- 
gle breasted and without binding. «Light co- 
loured kerseymere pantaloons and gaiters, or 
breeches and gaiters; white or Nankia trowsers 
with or without gaiters, and some few striped 
trowsers. 

Evening Daess.—Dark blues with flatgilt 
battons, and in general with collars of the same ; 
and forest greens, with collars of the same clath, 
or of black velvet, according to the fnacy of 
the wearer. The buttons on grees coats are 
guided by fancy. White waistcoats are gri- 
versal. Breeches are generally of Nankin, or 
light drabs and pearl coloured kerseymeres. 
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SPORTING VARIETIES. 


Cuicxet.——The grand match in Lord's 
Ground, on Monday, the 15th ult. between six 
gentlemen, and five players, of Hampshire, 
against six gentlemen, and five players, of Eng- 
Jand, for 1000 guineas a side, was decided in 
favour of the former, by 24 runs. 

The grand return match, between 13 gentle- 
men of England, against 23 of Kent, for 1000 
guineas a side, commenced on Monday, July 
20, on Pennenden Heath, near Maidstone. The 
best players in Lord’s Ground were matched 
against the best players of Kent, and as the 
three-and-twenty had obviously the chances in 
their favour to keep the field better than the 
thirteen, and had been successful in the previous 
match, the bets at the commencement were in 
favour of the men of Kent, notwithstanding the 
individual superiority of several of their oppo- 
nents, The first innings for Kent produced 120 
runs, that for England only 75; the odds were 
then increased against the latter: but Kent 
having gained only 69 during the second inn- 
ings, and England, on Wednesday night, 42, 
with six wickets to go down, the bettings. be- 
came even. In the first innings, Lord Frederick 
Beauclere had only two rans, but in the second 
39. Atlength, on Thursday, after four days 
play, which was rendered interesting by va- 
riety of fortune, and much and varied betting, 
the contest terminated in favour of the men of 
Kent, who were 27 runs a-head. Gulley was 


upon the ground, and offered a display of his 


pugilistic power ; but though a purse was col- 
lected for the encouragement of an antagonist 
to him, no man presented himself to fight for it. 
Another grand match of Cricket was made be- 
tween Kent and England, previous to the ter- 
mination of that which was then pending. 
England is to allow Kent forty men to bat and 
bowl, but only an equal number of ficldsmen, 
The disadvantage which England suffered was 
from the greater number of Kent hedging in the 
wickets. 

A grand match was played on Saturday last, 
in Lord Essex’s Park, Herts, between eleven 
gentlemen of the Mary-le-bone Club, against 
ten gentlemen of the Rickinansworth Club,with 
Hammond, for 500 guineas a side, which was 
decided in favour of the latter, by 32 runs. 
The following is a state of the innings ; 


Rickmansworth. 
First INMINGS. 56 
Second 106 


162 

Mary-le-bone. 
First innings. 8D 
Second AT 


132 
Saininc Matcu.—On Friday, July 10, 
the Contractors of the Lottery gave a beautiful 
Cup, value 50/. which was sailed for by the 
foHowing gentlemen : 
Astley. 
Olive Branch..........——- Deacon. 
Royal George..........——— Gunston. 
Daphne........ —— Bowyer. 
They started at five o'clock from Blackfriar’s- 
Bridge, and were all in line till opposite Somer- 
set House; there the Olive Branch shot a-head, 
ihe Mercury soon passed her, and got through 
the center arch of Westminster-bridge, and kept 
the lead till off Nine Elms; the Olive Branch 
passed the Mercury abouta boat’s length, when 
by a tack the Mercury passed her, and kept a- 
head of her three boats and a halflength to Vaux- 
hall-stairs, where Mr. Astley was presented 
with the Cup, by the gentlemen; this being the 
fifth prize won by the same boat, and six prize 
cups inthe whole, A vast assemblage of boats ‘ 
was on the river, and the shores were lined with 
spectators, 

VaUXHALL Salting Matcn.-—Monday, 
July 27, the Jubilee Cup and Cover, given by 
the Proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, was sailed 
for by the Bellissima, Capt. Farebrother ; 
Mercury, Capt. Astley; and Atalanta, Capt. 
Enos Smith. The Bellissima took the lead at 
starting, and appeared evidently to have the 
advantage, being a much larger vessel, which 
she maintained the whole contest, and arrived 
at Vauxhall Stairs at half-past eight, having 
distanced the Mercury by nearly a quarter of 
an hour, 

Boxinc.—The match so long pending be- 
tween Tom Belcher, aud Dutch Sam, was 
fought on Tuesday, July 28, at Moulsey Harst, 
for 100 guineas. Previous to the battle, bets 


were five to four in faveur of Tom Belcher, 
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notwithstanding he had been vanquished in a 
former contest by the same antagonist. The 
number of the persons of distinction present was 
unparalleled. The Duke of Clarence was one 
of the spectators. 

About half-past eleven o’ciock, a ring was 
formed of all the vehicles on the ground, and in 
the centre of it a roped ring was fixed, to enclose 
the scene of this extraordinary contest; but the 
crowd was so great, as to delay the business 
for some time. At length, however, the ring 
was formed, and the combatants appeared ready 
to engage. Bitten was the second of Sam, and 
Bill Ward that of Tom Belcher. 

They set-to precisely at one o'clock. 

From the 28th to the 85th round inclusive, 
which finished the contest, there was not the 
least variation. Sam kept winning straight 
forward; but hitting Belcher, as it was sup- 


posed, when one knee had reached the ground, 
there was a universal cry of ‘‘ foul, foul,” by 
Belcher's friends; and they persuaded him to 
rest his claim for the wager on the ground of 
a foul blow. As it was evident that Belcher 
could not have supported another round, he was 
the more inclined to take the advice, and so the 
matter ended. It was admitted, by many of 
Sam’s friends, that the blow was foul ; but they 
urged that his arm was so far advaneed, that 
he could not withdraw it; and that, from Bel- 
cher's exhausted state, there was no necessity 
for Sam to take advantage of such a blow to 
win the battle, as no possisle chance could lose 
it him. 

Capt. Barclay was umpire on the part of 
Belcher, and did not think it proper to resign 
his claim, and the matter was left for future 
consideration. 


ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 


AT this season of the year it cannot be un- 
amusing or uninstructive to the younger part of 
our readers, particularly such as pleasure or 
other motives may lead to visit the sea coast, 
to give some account of the Art of Swimming, 
which is so wholesome and salutary an exer- 
cise, that we feel some surprise it is not regu- 
larly taught at schools, as is the case in France. 
The art of swimming is so ancient, that we 
shave no account of its origin in the history of 
any nation; nor are there any nations so bar- 
barous but that swimming is known and prac- 
tised among them, and that in greater perfec- 
tion than among civilized people. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the art, though not abso- 
lutely natyral, will always be acquired by peo- 
ple in a savage state from imitating the brute 
animals, most of whom swim naturally, In- 
deed, so much does this appear to be the case, 
that very expert swimmers have recommended 
it to those who wished to learn, to imitate 
the motions of the frog in moving through the 

element of water. 

The art of swimming depends entirely upon 
keeping the body in a proper balance, and this 

is easily and almost insensibly acquired, The 


_ great obstacle is the natural drea@ which 


people haye of being drowned; and this is im- 


possible to overcome by any thing but accus- 


toming ourselves to go into the water. With 
regard to the real danger of being drowned, it is 
put little; and innumerable cases arise entirely 


from the terror above-mentioned, as will appear 
from the following observations by Dr. Frank- 
lia: 

1. ** That though the legs, arms, and head 
** of a human body, being solid parts, are 
** specifically somewhat heavier than fresh 
‘* water, yet the trunk, particularly the upper 
*¢ part, from its hollowness, is so much lighter 
** than water, that the whole of the body, taken 
** together, is too light to sink wholly under 
‘** water, but some part will remain above, 
** until the lungs become filled with water; 
‘* which happens from drawing water into 
** them instead of air, while a person in the 
‘© fright attempts breathing while the mouth 
** und nostrils are under water, 

2. ** That the legs and arms are specifically 
** lighter than salt water, and will be support- 
** ed by it; so that a human body would not sink 
** in salt water though the lungs were filled as 
** above, but from the greater specitic gravity 
** of the head, 

3. “* That, therefore, a person throwing 
** himself on his back in salt water, and ex- 
‘* tending his arms, may easily lie so as to keep 
** his mouth and nostrils free for breathing ; 
** and by a small motion of his hands may pre- 
** vent turning, if he shhuld perceive any ten- 
** dency to it, 

4. “© That in fresh water, if any man throws 
** himself on his back near the surface, he 


** cannot long coutigue in that situatign, but 
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by a proper action of his hands on the 
water, If he uses no such action, the legs 
and lower parts of the body will gradually 
sink tiff he comes into an unpright position : 
in which he will continue suspended, the 
hollow of the breast keeping the head ups 
permost. 

' 5, “© Bat if ie this erect position the head is 
' kept upright above the . houlders, as when we 
stand on the ground, the immersion will, by 
the weight of that part of the head that is 
out of the water, reach above the mouth and 
nostrils, perhaps a little above the eyes; so 
that a man cannot Jong remain suspended io 
waier with his headin that position. 
6. ** The body continued suspended as be- 
fore, and upright, if the head is leaned quite 
back, so that the face looks upwards, all 
the back part of the head being then under 
water, and its weight consequently in a great 
measure supported by it, the face will re- 
main above water quite free fer breathing, 
will rise an inch higher every inspiration, 


as in swimming, only the head is bent down- 
wards ; and whenever he chuses to return to 
his former position, he has nothing to do but to 
bend back his head, and he will immediately 
return to the surface. é 

It is very commen for novices in the art of 
swimming to make use of corks or bladders to 
assist in keeping the body above water, Some 
have utterly condemned the use of these; Dr. 
Franklin, however, allows that they may be of 
service for supporting the body, while one is 
learning what is called the stroke, or that mane 
ner of drawing in and striking out the hands 
and feet that is necessary to produce progres- 
sive motion. ‘* But,” says he, * You will 
** be no swimmer till you can place confidence 
** in the power of the water to support you 5 
‘** J would, therefore, advise the acquiring of 
‘“* that confidence in the first place, especially 
as L have known several who, by a little of 
** the practice necessary for that purpose, have 
‘* insensibly acquired the stroke, taught in a 
** manner by nature, 
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and sink as much every expiration, but 
never so low that the water may come over 
the mouth. 

7. * If, therefore, a person unacquainted 
with swimming, and failing accidentally into 
water, could have presence of mind suffici- 
ent to avoid all struggling and plunging, and 
to let the body take this natural position 
he might continue long safe from drowning, 
till, perhaps, help would come; for as to 
the clothes, their additional weight while 
immersed is very inconsiderable, the water 


“ 


“ 


“The practice, [ mean, is this: choosing a 
place where the water deepens gradually, 
walk coolly into it till itis up to your breast ; 
then turn round your face to the shore, and 
threw an egg into the water, between you 
and the shore; it will sink to the bottom, 
and be easily seen there if the water is clear, 
It must lie in the water so deep that you 
cannot reach it but by diving for it. To 
encourage yourself in order to do this, re- 
flect that your progress will be from deeper 
to shallower water: and that at any time 


** supporting it; though when he comes ont of 
** the water, he would find them very heavy 
** indeed.” 

The best method of learning to swim is as 
follows 

The person must walk into water so deep 
BB that it will reach the breast. He is then to 
lie down gently on the belly, keeping the head 
and neck perfectly upright, the breast ad- 
ips vancing forward, the thorax inflated, and the 
1 back bent; then withdrawing the legs from 
4 the bottom, and stretching them out, strike the 
arms forward in unison with the Jegs. Swim- 
ming on the back is somewhat similar to that 
on the belly; but with this difference, that 
the legs are chiefly employed to move the 
body forwards, and the arms are often unem- 
ployed, for the progressive motion is derived 
from the movement of the Jegs. In diving, 
after the plunge, a person uses the same action 


you may, by bringing your legs under you, 
and standing on the bottom, raise your head 
far above the water; then plunge under it 
your eyes open, throwing yourself towards 
the egg, and endeavouring by the action of 
* your hands and feet against the water, to get 
forward till within reach of it. In this at- 
tempt you will find that the water buoys 
** you up against your inclination; that it is 
** not so easy a thing to sink as you imagined ; 
that you cannot but by active force get down 
to the egg. Thus you feel the power of the 
water to support you, and learn to confide 
in that power; while your endeavours to 
overcome it and reach the egg, teach you the 
manner of acting on the water with your 
‘* hands and feet: which action is afterwards 
used in swimming to support your head 
“ higher above water, or to go forward 


« 


through it.” 
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AMOUR TIMIDE. 


The Words by a Lady bas Distinction, 


AND THE MUSIC BY 
ME CORRI, 


Author of the Music to the Travellers. 


Composed etitesls and exclusively for Le Beau Monde,or 
Literary &F ‘ashionable Magazine for August 1807. 


Andante. 


Flute or Violin. 


Ask my Tongue would 
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Soft as you mark my downcast Eye, 
And read enquiry there, 

Or ask what means the secret sigh, 
And what my Looks declare. 

Oh whilst thy Heart to mine replies, 
Let answering kindness prove , 

That still throevery chaste disguise, 
This this indeed is Love. . 


~ 

Tell tale Cheek. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR AUGUST 1807, AND TO BE CONTINUED, MONTES. 


THIS HEAD WIEL BE -INTRODOCED, WiLL BE,iNSRRTED AT any. 
“LENGTH, IF SENT ON OR BRFORE THE 287TH OF EVERY: MONTHS) 


The Price will be for every 8 lines 81x and for every lines:afterwards Owe Sminyine. 


To the Senator, and Orator, the Literati, 


the Amateurs of the Fine an and the Public 
in general. 


On the Day of July, 1907, wat 
ublished-— Price Two Shillings, 


oF ANEW & BLEGANTLY EMBELLISHED 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
SENATORIAL CHARACTERS, 


THE recent dissolution ‘of, Parliament, and the 
peciiliar circumstances under which the. new ore has 
met, cannot fail to rendef this Work acceptable to 
the. Statesman, the Politician, and the Public at 
large. 


Tne STRIKING NOV ELTY OF THIS WORK. 


Is, that in addition to @ correct Summary of the 
Debates of both Houses of Parliament, each Number 
will bé enriched with a ‘Biographical Sketch ef some 
distinguished Member of one or other Honse, end 
eachSketch will be anied with an exquisitely 
finished Engraving of the onage who is. the sub- 
ject of it; by which means the Pub Public will have ap 
opportidity of acquiring a knowledge of the Private 
and Senatorial Life, and Political back 
Member so represented, which. cannot fail to prove 
highly interesting to every class of Readers. 


AMONG THE OTHER ADVANTAGES OF THIS WORK, 


It will be so printed that it will form two separate 
and highly interesting Publications: the one consist- 
ing of well drawa up Memoirs of the Stutesman, and 
leading Characters of the 4ge: the other of well di- 
gested Accounts of the Proceedings of the great. Council 
of the Nation, by which means the Public will be+ 
come possessed, ata small expence, with an invaluable 
assemblage of what may, with the strictest propriety, 
be called Public Characters, and also of two useful 
and indispensable Werks at the usual Price ef a:single 


volume: 
PLAN AND CONDITIONS. 


HIS MAJESTY, as the supreme head of the State, 
furnishes the first Biographical Sketch, which % 
confined strictly to an impartial Political Abstract 4 
his Reign. 

THE FIRST NUMBER is embellished with f 
original, admirable, and correct Portrait of His 
MAJESTY, in HIS ROBES, and iy accompanied 
with a detailed Biographical Sketch of the Political 
Life of nis MAJESTY. To the First Nunpen, 
moreover, is contained an ABRIDGED HISTORI- 
CAL DETALL of ALL THE CITIES and BO- 
ROUGNHS IN ENGLAND, &c.—the 


Prapominating with all such 
particulars, of-equal utility and interest: also the 


of the Session 


of this Number} to which. is added a correct utes 
of both Parliament. 
SECOND NUMBER is magnificently em- 


added the interesting Life of that Lastrions States- 
man and Lawyer; and the Continuation of the Par- 
liamentary Debates, &c, &c. &c. 

THE THIRD NUMBER, which will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, the 8th of August, will be embel- 
lished with an admirable Portrait of the Rtv Hon, 


of COMMONS, and will be accompanied with a 
Biographical Sketch of his Important Life and ue 
tical Career, &c. &e. 

A NUMBER. will be published every other Satur 
embellished with an. admirable and, Correct 
Likeness of some popular and distinguished Speaker 
of either House of Parliament, and accompanied with 
Memoirs drawn from authentic sources, and com+ 
piled with rigid and scrupulous impartiality. 

The Embellishments will be-particularly Splendid, 


order are subscribed for, - 

by and for J. B, Bert and Co. at the 
jee of Le Beau Monde; or, Literary and Fas 
shionable Magazine, No. 11, Catherine-street, Strands 
and may be had of every 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, iit 
‘No, 14, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
JAMES CREIGHTON 
Most respectfully informs, his Friends and the 
Public, that he continues to augment his, Circulating 
Library, by the daily Addition of valuable and ex- 
pensive Publications in every Class of Literature. 


Subscribers te his Library may be ‘dssured of 
hbeing liberall plied . with the best MODERN 
PU BLICAT ONS. conducive to saticenhe, Amuse- 
ment, and useful Instruction. 
Grateful to a diseerning Public, for the Pa 

he has hitherto expertudieal, J. CREIGHTON will 
persevere in the utmost exertions to merit Conti- 
nuance of Favors, 


Application at the Library ; where Attendance -is 
given from Eight im the Morning till = in the 


VOTERS in ‘cach,—the Parnon, Propniaton, of 


PARLIAMENTARY Depares, as they are spoken 
| Parliament, from the Commencement 

_. + 4ap to the latest possible period befare.thé Publication 
THE FIRST NUMBER | 


hellished with a correct Likeness of the Rt: Hou. the - 
LORD CHANCELLOR, ELDON, to-which ip 


CHARLES ABBOT, the SPEAKER of the HOUSE 


and, therefore, the NUMBERS will be delivered in - 


kseller and 


Catalogues and Cards of the Terms. had of 
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THE FIFTH NUMBER OF 
A DRAWING. BOOK OF LANDSCAPES, 


On a plan never before attempted, is just published by, 
R. ACKERMANN, 
Repository of Arts, 101, Strand, 

It is drawn and engraved by Joshua Bryant, and 
will be comprised in eight numbers, five of which are 
now ready for delivery, at 68. each, and the others 
will be published on the first of each succeeding 
month, 

Each number will contain six plates, with descrip- 
tive letter-press, so arranged as to enable any person 
who has a taste for the fine arts to attain great profi 
ciency. It will comprise an epitome of perspective, 
and also an abstract of practical Geometry, in which 
the leading principles of these sciences will be clearly 

t is uot the intention of this work to undervalue 
the instructions of a master, but to supply the want of 
one, or essentially aid his instructions in his absence. 

This work will be followed by four additional 
numbers, comprising the necessary instructions for the 
use of Indian ink and colours, explified by examples 
of different series, &c, &c. which may be purchased 
with the foregoing numbers or separate. 


RESOLUTIONS OF FORMING 
ANATIONAL LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY. 
- AT a very namerons and respectable Meeting, 
held on Friday, »t the Crown and Anchor, Strand.— 
Agreed unaninonsty, That it appeared, from a de- 
tailed official experiment mate with Mr. Winsor’s 
PAT®!NT LIGHT AND HEAT STOVE, that it 
can be used without danger or diffieulty—saves the 
whole produce or value estimated by him—and offers 
the richest. prospect of national and individual 
benefit. 

Resolved, as unanimoasly, 

_ 1. That 20,0001, or one-fifth of the subscription, 
should be vested, by DEED, ina committee for light- 
ing a street, &c. in London and Westminster, and for 
the grand object of obtaining a CHARTER OF 
CORPORATION, to render this important discovery 
more generally beneficia!, both to the Government and 
to the Nation. 

Il. That the Noblemen and Gentlemen, nominated 
as a Provisional Committee at the first Genera! 
Meeting, should be coniinued ; and that the Blanks 
of the Deed should be filled up in the Names of 

James Ludovic Grant, Esq, 
His Grace the Dute of Athol, 
Lord Viscount Auson, 
Baron Wolfie, 
fir Christopher Baynes, Bart, 
Sir Wm, Paxton, Bart, 
Sir Matthew Bloxham, Kat, 
Wm. Devaynes, 
Charles Cockerill, Esq. 
Wm. Henry White, Esq, 
Jobn Turton, Esq. 
John Thompson, Esq. 
George Cooper Ridge, Esq, 
Arthur Noble, Esq. 
ames Oliphant, Esq, 
ames Hargreaves, Lisq. 
Joseph Garland, Esq. 
Thomas Saunders Sanders, Esq, 
Jastph 
Ambrose Tieket!, Esq. 
Joseph Cooper, Lsqs 
Joba Williams, Esq. 
Edmund Cobb Hurry, Esq, 
Leyon Levy, Esq. 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR AUGUST. 


lil. That this Deed should lie, for the signatures 
of subscribers, at Mr. Winsor’s Office in Pall-Mall, 
from Ten in the Morning till Four in the Evening. 
IV. That all Subscribers who have hitherto paid 
but one-tenth, or 10s. should pay 10+. more on signing 
the Deed of Trust, before the Ist of September next. 

V. Thatall Reserves should be paid with 1/. before 

the same date, , 
VI. That all Subscribers, who have already paid 
more than one-fifth, or 17. in five, should have the 
optional preference of securing by their respective 
signatures, an adequate property, to render them all 
ee in the scale of 20 per cent. on the subscription 
of the capital. 

VIL. That the Committee should meet on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th of August; at Mr. Wiwsor’s, in 
Pali-Mall, at Two o'clock precisely. 

VIII. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to 
the Chairman, and the whole Committee, for their 
zealous attention to this great national object. 


In consequence of the above Resolutions, the scale 
of 10s. deposits is closed ; but the subscription of 1/. 
and upwards, remains open a few weeks longer, till 
the first 15,000 deposits are complete, when the terms 
of subscription will be advanced at least 50 per cent. 


F. A. WENSOR, 
Inventor and Patentee of the Gas Lights. 
Crown and Anchor, 24th July, 1807. 


N. B. The illuminations and experiments will 
continue, till farther notice, on Tuesday nights, at 
Right o'clock, for the Lords and Commons, their 
families and friends ; and on Wednesday rights twiee—- 
from Eight till Half past Ten, and from Ten till Half 
past Eleven o’Clock, for the gratification of Sub- 
scribers.—Subscriptions are still taken at Messrs, 
Dervaynes and Co’s, Sir M. Broxnan’s, and 
the Office, where all Subscribers must sign the Deed, 
either in person or by power of Attorney, in which 
any number of Subscribers in the same town, and 
neighbourhood, may join. 


BURRIDGE'’S SPECIFIC 
FOR THE 


Ruevumatic Gout and Rugematism isa remedy 
which has proved its utility by extensive private 
practice, and is confidently offered to the Public, and 
recommended as a certain cure to those afflicted with 
the above disorders. ‘The Proprietors pledge them- 
selvesihat in all cases where it has been administered, 
it has given relief, in most that it has effected a per- 
fect cure, even where every other remedy that has 
been reserted to has failed, and from the length of 
time the affliction has continued, and total deprivation 
of the use of limbs, stccess has been hopeless; for 
the truth of which, they beg leave to refer te nuner- 
ous letters, cases, and testimonials, very respectably 
vouched, that may be seen at their warehouse. 
They have the greatest satisfaction in assuring the 
Public that the composition is perfectly free from 
atty mercurial or other drug that can, in the slightest 
degree, injure or impair the most delicate constitution, 
By the process of its operation it increases the appe- 
tite, promotes gentle perspiration, remoyes obstruc- 
tions in the joints and glands, purifies the blood, 
strengthens the nerves, and acting as a0 alterative 
upon the whole body, renovates the system ia all iw 
natural fenctions. 


Sold at eleven shillings per bottle, stamp duty in- 
cluded, by the Proprietors, No. 6, York-Sirect, 


James Barlow, Esq, 


Covent Garden, London, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS FOR. ADGUST.. 


TO LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Ladies’ Riding Habits, 


AnD Fa SHIONABLE Dress FOR GENTLEMEN. 
DIETRICHSEN, LADIES HABIT MAKER, 
At his Old established Warehouse, No. 12, Rathbone- 


place, Oxford-street, London, begs leave to return his} ; 


sincere acknowledgements to the Nobility and Gentry} 
for their repeated favours during a series of years, and 
particularly for the very NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL 
CustoMERS, and increased number of Orders, for 


LADIES’ RIDING DRESSES, 


with which he has been favoured during the last sea- 
son in particular, to merit a continuance of which, the 
ulmost atiention to FasHion AND Firrine will 
always be observed. 

F. D. requests permission to add, that in the Spring 
of last year he commenced also executing orders for 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, in Partnership with 
8. CLank, TAILOR, late foremanto Mr. Allen. 


Dicrricusen and CrarK, TAILORS, having 
had the happiness to experience uaprecedented suceess 
and patronage from 


Wen of Fashion, 


since their commencement, they beg leave to solicit 
the further orders of the Nobility and Gentry in 
TOWN and COUNTRY, to whose commands (ad- 
dressed as above) the strictest attention will be paid, 
and where a large stock of fashionable Cloths, Ker- 


ga seymeres, &c. &c, is always kept for inspection. 


LEATHER BREECHES. 

*,* Regimentals, and young Gentlemen's Dresses 
elegantly made, Liveries, &c. 

Bankers, Mercnants, MANUFACTURERS, and 
Country Residents'in general, may have an order exe- 
cuted as above, at a very short notice efter their arrival 
in LONDON, or may be informed by Letter how to 
send up their Measure, 


FASHIONABLE HABITS, LIGHT, ELEGANT 
AND CHEAP. 


SLIPPER AND FORSYTH, 


Habit-Makers to their Royal Highnesses the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Sophia, 

MOST respectfully acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, 
&c. that they have had manufactured an entire new 
Article for light Summer Habits, which they beg leave 
tosubmit, for the inspection of the Fashionable World, 
as they combine taste with economy. 


8. and F. are happy to say that they have met with 
the approbation of a number of Ladies who have ho- 
noured them with a trial ; being particularly adapted 
for this season of the year, either for open carriages 
or walking, having all the appearance of cloth with- 
out the incumbrance of weight so much complained 
of, and at half the price that Habits are in general 
charged. Ladies clothes in the greatest variety of the 
most approved makers, finished complete at six 
guineas, 


No. 12, Vere-street, Cavendish-square, 


ROSS’S ACHME, 
Or, tHe PERFECTION or HUMAN NATURE. 


ROSS respectfully acquaints the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the whole Fashionable World, that his Head- 
dresses with the Patent Spring, are from three to ten 
guineas each, warranted superior to any others at 
whatever price. The shades are judiciously matched, 
and so systematically made, as to imitate nature in 
every respect, with the loose and short curly fine 
Hair that grows in the neck——no mixture of Hair— 
all pure colours. They will dress in any shape or 
form that the taste or faney of the Lady is inclined 
to, superior to a Lady’s own Hair, and (which is a 
great acquisition) in an eighteenth part of the time. 
Ross’s Bandeaus of long Hair, all of one length; 
his variegated Bandeaus; his wifted and plaited 
Bandeaus; his tufts of various colours and lengths, all 
new inventions, from half-a-guinea to one, two, three, 
four, and five guineas each. 

Common Crops he still sells at two and three 
guineas, which are superior to those made by others 
at ten and twenty guineas each. Natural Curls from 
three to five, six, and seven guineas, which, for light- 
ness, elegance, and ease, cannot be equalled ; to all 
of which are placed Elastic Springs of gold, silver, and 
steel, as the case may require, and for which no ad- 
ditional charge is made; though these Springs have 
been invented by great diligence, and brought to per- 
fection at a very large expence. 

Ross cautions the public from sing Perukes 
and Head-dresses, except at his House :-since, from 
the great demand for them, he cannot sell t8the Trade, 
nor has he any connexion, in that line of business, with 
any man whatever. He begs the*public likewise to 
notice, that he is not the person who advertises ‘* Old 
Wigs at reduced prices :’’ the uncommon demand for 
his Perukes of all kinds, renders his doing so impos- 
sible. Ross has on sale the greatest choice of natural, 
forced-natural, and curled-hair Perukes of any other 
Person; which may be examined in the natural state 
by those Ladies and Gentlemen who are curious enough 
to chuse before it is manufactured. 


IRISH LINENS. 


THE PUBLIC supplied as usual with SINGLE 
PIECES ef IRISH LINEN, at the Trade Prices, at 
the Inisu Linen Company's, No. 4, Bloomsbury- 
square, near Southampton: street, leading to Helborn, 
which is the only House they have in this Country.-~ 
Each Piece warranted as to Fabric and to be Bleached 
on the Grass, and the Money returned if a fault 
appears. i 

No Article sold but Irish Linen, an| not less than'a 
Piece of 25 Yards. os 

Orders executed with punctuality.—Cash as usual 
for Bank of Ireland Notes. 


J. O'BRIEN, Agent to the Company. 
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_ while cutting their teeth——this one was going in the 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE ‘ 
AMERICAN SOOTHING, SIRUP, 


Dr. Buchan most pathetically deseribes the suffering 
of children while Cutting their Teeth, as the most 
dangerous period of the infant._—Sir, Iam happy to 
say that Providence has sent acure in your Soothing 
Sirup. Ihave had nine chilfiren, eight have died 


same way when Mrs. M. Millen, No. 111, Jermyn- 
street, St. James's, told my wife that she"only used 
the Sirup twice, before her child cut two double teeth. 
We got two bottles, though at that time the Child had 
not the least appearance of a tooth, which is not six 
months ago, it has now a mouth full of teeth. As 
a father | hope you will make this letter public; for 
I know what ‘a parent feels when a darling child is in 
convulsions, and no relief to be had. Your Sirup 
gives immediate relief, added to which it is pleasant. 
(Signed) Fabsey, No, 216, Borough, Southwark, 
July 22, 1807. 

The above mentioned Sirup is to be had only of the 
Proprietor of the Original Ltalian Oil for the Growth 
of Hair, No. 94, Newman-street, Oxford-street, and 
at Golding’s, No. 42, Cornhill, at 2s. 9d. a bottle, 
or 30s. a dozen. 


FOR MAKING THE HAIR GROW. 


The unexampled success the only real and original 
Italian Oil has met with for upwards of twenty-five 
years, in making the hair grow, both thick and long, 
and preventing its falling off (which it will do in 
twenty-four hours after illness) continues to be the 
most fashionable pomade with ladies of high rank, 
since powder is out of use, by Keeping the head and 
hair perfectly clean; and making the hardest hair as 
soft as silk, at the same time gives it a most beautiful 
natural appearance, prevents its turning grey, and 
even if on the change, will return the hair to its natu- 
al colour. The Lady of Sir John Smith, has done the 
proprietor the high honor in giving him the liberty to 
say that Lady Smith has found great benefit from the 
use of the Oils, bothin mp Herp and thickening the 
hair, and in keeping the head and ‘hair so: perfectly 
clean as to render the use of a small tooth comb un- 
necessary. 

Caution.—Those Ladies who purchase the Original 
Italian Oils will please to observe that they are al- 
ways in pots, with the Proprietor’s name; Johnson, 
signed on a Label across the pot. 

To be had at the Proprietors, No. 94, Newman- 
street, Oxford-sirect; Golding, No. 42, Cornhill ; 
and at all the principal Perfumers in Town and 
Country, at.5s. a pot, or 2/. 14s. a dozen. 


FALEUR AND DELAFON’S 
IMPROVED MINERAL TEETH, 
1s, Woncnn-Piace. 

MR. FALEUR, impressed with the liveliest sense 
of gratitude for the countenance and support he has 
already experienced inhis profession, feels it his duty 
to caution the Public, but more particularly those 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have honoured him with 
their notice, against the most invidious attacks of a 
man who, actuated by malice and disappointment, 
is indefatigable in his efforts to injure him in the Pub- 
lic estimation. The ungenerous calumny has been 
given in various Publications, bat so cautiously 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR AUGUST. 


Mr. Faleur disdains to follow this envious, disay- 
aye individual in the low and seurrilous language 
e has thought proper to adopt; his aims and wishes 
are to recommend himself to a generous Public by his 
efforts to please ; and he has so succeeded as to be en- 
abled now to announce, that several of his much re- 
spected patrons and friends, who have felt indignant 
at the ungenerous and undeserved calumny, have vo- 
luntarily come forward, aud generously desired that 
mes may be referred to as vouchers of his capability 
n his art. 


Mr. F. lias also to produce a specimen of this ad- 
vertising Geutleman’s skill, nine Artificial Teeth, 
which he got from a Gentleman who ranks high in the 
State, with permission to use his name, and for which 
he wasimpudently charged the erlormoussum of Sixty 
Guineas, 


Mr. Faleur has only to add, that in consequence of 
various experiments, he has succeeded in making his 
Teeth so incorruptible, that he engages to replace 
them, free of expence, if they are ever kuown to 
wear, break, or change celour. 


STAYS invented by Mrs. LLOYD GIBBON, 
who, by: advice of eminent medical characters, have 
obtained His Majesty's Royal Patent for Stays which 
are now considered by the faculty in London and 
Ediaburgh, to be the only proper Stays that has or 
can be invented, being founded upon real anatomical 
principles. The plan is truly scientific, acting upon 
two principles, contracting and extending, by which 
the chest is €xpanded to afford free respiration, which 
prevents and removes those complaints too often oc- 
casioned from improper Stays. In the Patent Stays, 
the back is comfortably supported, the bowels, if 
pendulous, soon reduced on restored to their former 
situation, and the most graceful figure is improved 
and preserved, from the earliest to the latest period 
of life. Persons in a pregnant state will have pecn- 
liar comfort in. Mrs. Lloyd Gibbon’s Pregnant Stays, 
which she has contrived on purpose for that state, 
Mrs. L. G. suites every Lady Hereelf, and may be seen 
from eleven to five. To save trouble, all sizes aré 
ready. Price, from three to four guineas, to be paid 
when suited. N. B. No letters will be received if 
not post paid. 

No.7, Sacville-street, Piccadilly, 


THE ONLY REPOSITORY IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 


Where Comfort, Ease, Durability, Pleasantness, 
Economy, and Utility, are combined to 
A SAVING OF ONE GUINEA IN THREE, IN 
COLLYER’S SILK STOCKINGS, 
WITH COTTON FERT- 
146, Fleet-street. 
A most rich, valuable, and elegant Selection of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s stout and fine black, white, 
and coloured Silk Hose, from Ts. 6d. or Three Pair 
for One Guinea, to superfine, with the most fashion 
able clocks, 10s. 6d. 
N. B. Tosuch of the Nobility, Cletgy, and Gentry, 
who have not made trial of their distinguished and 
unequalled excellencies, it may be proper more pre- 
cisely to state, that they are far more comfortable; 
soft, and pleasant, twice as durable, and though every 
way equal in richness, ele; ; and quality, are not 


worded, that Mr. F. cannot drag him before a Tri- 
buval of Justice, 


two-thirds the price of those with silk feet. 
*~* Every Article of Hosiery. 
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